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ABSTRACT 



This training guide is designed to enhance the skills of 
Head Start education staff in applying knowledge of how children grow and 
develop to planning, implementing, and evaluating activities and experiences 
in the center, at home, and during group socialization sessions. Each of the 
guide's modules details module outcomes, key concepts, and background 
information. Module 1 addresses getting to know each child and gives staff an 
overview of the ecological model of child development, allows staff to apply 
the model, and reviews what staff already know about the interrelated nature 
of child development. Module 2 addresses creating environments that support 
children's growth and development. This module encourages staff to create 
safe and healthy indoor and outdoor environments that support the 
developmental characteristics typical of children of different ages. Module 3 
addresses planning schedules, routines, and transitions, by focusing on 
enhancing the staff's capability to plan balanced schedules that match 
children's developmental stages and support their growth. Module 4 addresses 
using child development to plan activities. This module involves staff in 
planning activities that allow children to participate in their own unique 
ways, in accordance with their individual interests, abilities, and skill 
levels. The guide's six appendices provide participants with physical, 
cognitive, social, and emotional child development information and activities 
that can be used as resources on the job. (SD) 
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Preface 




Dear Family and Other Caring Adults: 



I’m almost six years old now, and getting ready to start school. Before I forget, I want to thank you — the I 
important adults in my life — for all the ways you helped me learn to love learning. Here goes ... • 

r 

When I was a baby I cried a lot, but I wasn’t trying to drive you crazy. I couldn’t talk, so I cried to let you know when i 

I was hungry, or wet, or frustrated. Being a baby isn’t as easy as it looks. The world is very exciting, but it can be \ 

overwhelming, too. Thanks for coming to my assistance as quickly and regularly as possible. It felt good to know I 
I could count on you. j 

When I got a little older, I learned how to pick things up and put them in my mouth. I didn’t know anything about ■ 




keeping unsafe things out of my reach, doing away with the nasty germs that could make me sick. j 

Soon, I learned to move my body— all ty myself! All of a sudden I could get to places I hadn’t even seen before. I I 
found out there was even more to explore and leam about than I could ever imagine. Thanks for putting up safety j 

gates to block unsafe areas and making room for me to move without bumping into other kids. And thanks for i 

taking me outdoors so I could leam about nature and feel the wind blow on my face. ( 

I didnt think I would survive being a toddler. I wanted to do everything for myself, I never stopped to think; I was ! 
always on the go, and I often needed your help. Instead of being grateful for your help, I cried or had tantrums. I 
was a handful!! Thanks for being patient and understanding that it’s hard to grow up and leave behind baby 
things. 

Wow, being a preschooler was fun. I ran, jumped, climbed, played on the swings, and rode tricycles. I painted a ' 
hundred pictures, did a million puzzles, made cities full of tall buildings, and pretended to be lots of people and 
things. Thank you for providing so many exciting things, helping me to be successful, and letting me make lots of 
decisions — what I wanted to do, what I wanted to use, and who I wanted to play with. Most of all, thank you for 
helping me feel good about belonging — to my family, culture, and community. I know a lot already, but I can’t wart i 
to leam more. J 

j 

You have discovered a lot about children — how we grow, think, leam to get along with others, and figure out who j 
we are and our special abilities. But, like you taught me, there’s always more to leam. Each one of us is a unique | 
and surprising individual. Thank you for taking the time to get to know us. j 

Yours, J 



A Head Start Child who represents many children whose growth and development were enhanced 
by your thoughtful actions 
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Preface 



This technical guide is about children: how families, neighborhoods, com- 
munities, and cultures affect individual children, and how most children 
pass through stages as they grow and gain new skills. The guide is appro- 
priate for education staff — teachers, assistants, volunteers, home visitors — 
who play different roles in Head Start and who have a wide range of 
education and experience. The activities are designed so that each person 
can participate at his or her own level of skill and knowledge. For 
example: 

■ New staff can learn some basic principles of child development 
and practice to provide an appropriate program. 

■ Experienced and highly skilled staff can add to their knowledge, 
practice skills, and serve as mentors to staff who are in the early 
stages of building their professional skills and knowledge. 

■ Classroom teams can apply the information and strategies they 
learn at the Head Start center and share them with parents. 

■ Home visitors can apply the information and strategies they learn 
during home visits and during group socialization sessions. Also, 
they can share what they learn with parents to support their role 
as children’s primary teachers. 

All Head Start education staff are professionals. They use their skills to 
provide needed services, are committed to quality, are dependable and 
effective, and have in-depth knowledge about their field. The education 
staff have a specialized understanding of what young children are like and 
what contributes to their healthy growth and development. 

One of Head Start’s most important goals is to support parents as the prin- 
cipal influence in their children’s lives. Head Start staff contribute by 
helping parents learn about child development and how they can use expe- 
riences at home as opportunities for growth and learning. Much of the 
information and skill-development opportunities provided in this training 
guide will help staff support parents and build partnerships that enhance 
children’s growth and development. 

As stated in the first of Head Start’s Multicultural Principles, every 
individual is rooted in culture. Head Start programs are most effective 
when they value and respond to children’s cultures in all aspects of the 
environment, activities, and interactions. So too, should a program encour- 
age children’s learning by incorporating their home languages in written 
and oral communications and making sure some of the staff who work 
with children speak the children’s home languages. 
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Preface 



Head Start is committed to implementing programs that encourage growth 
and development of all children, including those with disabilities. Each 
program reserves at least ten percent of its enrollment openings for chil- 
dren with disabilities, who are integrated into the center and served 
through the home-based option. Staff get to know each child’s skills and 
abilities and, in conjunction with parents and specialists, plan strategies 
that respond to individual and developmental needs. These strategies are 
adapted, as necessary, to include children with disabilities. 

Professionals are committed to lifelong learning. Through a variety of 
training strategies and settings such as mentoring, community college 
courses, workshops, and self study. Head Start staff continue their profes- 
sional development. No matter how many degrees or how many years of 
experience they have, Head Start staff know their field is constantly 
changing. Because researchers continue to study and learn about children, 
there is always something new to learn. This guide will support staff as 
they update their specialized knowledge and increase their competence in 
offering developmentally appropriate programs. Participants will learn 
through studying the development of an individual child, having discus- 
sions with trainers and colleagues, evaluating their current practices, and 
performing hands-on activities. 
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Introduction 



Overview 



Purpose This technical guide expands on the concepts developed in the education 

foundation guide Nurturing Children. It is designed to enhance the skills 
of education staff so they can apply knowledge of how children grow and 
develop to planning, implementing, and evaluating activities and experi- 
ences in the center, at home, and during group socialization sessions. Edu- 
cation staff can share their child development knowledge and skills to 
support parents in their role as the child’s primary educator. 

Enhancing Children ’s Growth and Development focuses on Dr. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner’s ecological model of development to reinforce Head 
Start’s commitment to knowing and understanding all the factors that 
affect a child’s development. This model corresponds to Head Start’s 
approach in addressing children’s needs through a broad array of compre- 
hensive and integrated services that build upon, complement, and rein- 
force each other. Activities in this guide allow staff to explore and reflect 
on this model and use it in an Ongoing Child Study to get to know and 
plan for an individual child. 

From its inception, Head Start has been based on the knowledge and prin- 
ciples of child development. Head Start regards every child as a whole 
human being to be nurtured, cared for, and cared about, as well as to be 
educated. Children’s healthy development in all domains is closely tied to 
their ability to be successful learners. This guide allows staff to apply their 
skills and knowledge of child development while creating indoor and out- 
door environments; establishing schedules, routines, and transitions; and 
planning activities to meet group and individual needs. The guide ad- 
dresses child development knowledge and skills needed by staff who work 
with young infants, mobile infants, toddlers, and preschoolers. 

Outcomes There are four, interrelated outcomes for this guide that are listed below. 

Each of the four modules includes activities that address several outcomes 
at once. 

After completing this guide, participants will be able to: 

■ Recognize and identify the uniqueness of each child, including chil- 
dren with disabilities 

■ Apply child development principles as they plan for and interact 
with children 

■ Support parents as the primary influences in their children’s lives by 
sharing information about children’s growth and development and by 
identifying and reinforcing opportunities to continue learning at home 
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Audience 



Performance Standards 



Organization 



■ Reflect on their practices and determine whether changes are needed 
to encourage all children’s growth and development. 

This is a guide for education staff in center, home-based, and combination 
settings, including classroom teams (teachers, assistants, and volunteers) 
and home visitors. 

This guide supports the following child development and education con- 
cepts based on the Head Start Program Performance Standards: 

■ A safe and secure learning environment encourages the social compe- 
tence of all children, including those with disabilities. 

■ Developmentally appropriate experiences allow children to gain skills 
in four domains: social, cognitive, physical, and emotional. 

■ Parents are the principal influences in their children’s lives. 

■ Staff can help parents learn about child development and how to use 
experiences at home as opportunities for growth and learning. 

This technical guide, Enhancing Children ’s Growth and Development, is 
designed to further develop the skills of education staff in understanding 
how each child’s growth and development is affected by his or her indi- 
vidual characteristics, family, and immediate environment, community, 
and culture. Staff will gain knowledge of child development and use it to 
plan appropriate environments; schedules, routines, and transitions; and 
activities, in home, center, and group socialization settings. 

By completing the activities in this guide, participants will complete the 
following four interrelated outcomes: 

■ Recognize the factors that influence development and understand how 
they affect individual children, including children with disabilities. 

■ Plan for and interact with children in ways that encourage each 
individual’s development in four domains — social, emotional, cogni- 
tive, and physical. 

■ Support parents as the primary influences in their children’s lives by 
sharing knowledge of child development and planning strategies for 
reinforcing development and learning at home. 

■ Consider the effectiveness of current strategies for planning the envi- 
ronment, schedule, routines, transitions, and activities and make 
changes, as needed, to respond to and encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of all children, including those with disabilities. 
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Each module includes module outcomes, key concepts, and background 
information. The module outcomes were developed from the guide out- 
comes. Enhancing Children's Growth and Development contains the fol- 
lowing modules: 

■ Module 1: Getting to Know Each Child 

This module gives staff an overview of the ecological model of child 
development, allows them to apply the model to better understand and 
plan for children enrolled in the program, and reviews what staff al- 
ready know about the interrelated nature of child development. 

■ Module 2: Creating Environments That Support Children ’s 
Growth and Development 

This module encourages staff to create safe and healthy indoor and 
outdoor environments — in home, center, and group socialization set- 
tings — that support the developmental characteristics typical of chil- 
dren of different ages. 

■ Module 3: Planning Schedules, Routines, and Transitions 

This module enhances the staffs capability to plan balanced schedules 
and plan routines and strategies that match children’s developmental 
stages and support their growth. 

■ Module 4: Using Child Development to Plan Activities 

This module involves staff in planning activities that allow children to 
participate in their own unique ways, in accordance with their indi- 
vidual interests, abilities, and skill levels. 

Each module has specific outcomes for participants to achieve, and each 
activity is designed to fulfill one of the outcomes. For easy reference, the 
outcome is listed with the activity. In addition, the Next Steps, the last 
activity for each module, introduces a unique staff development tool, the 
portfolio, a living document of one’s professional growth and achieve- 
ment. The material that is developed and added to the individual’s collec- 
tion is an important tool for self-evaluation and demonstrates to others 
one’s professional growth. 

The Key Concepts section appears in every module of the guide and sum- 
marizes the main ideas contained within each module. The Key Concepts 
are discussed more explicitly in the Background Information section of 
each module. The trainer may choose to present the Background 
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Information section as a mini-lecture or use it for handouts or overheads in 
either coaching or workshop sessions. 

The Resources section appears at the end of the guide. This section con- 
tains additional materials that may be consulted for further information on 
the topics contained within the module. 

The Appendices section of the guide provides participants with detailed 
child development information that they may use as they complete the 
exercises in the guide and use as resources on the job. Several activities 
refer to the Appendices. There are six appendices. 
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Definition of Icons 



Coaching 




A training strategy that fosters the development of skills 
through tailored instruction, demonstrations, practice, and 
feedback. The activities are written for a coach to work 
closely with one to three participants. 



Workshop 




A facilitated group training strategy that fosters develop- 
ment of skills through activities that build on learning 
through group interaction. These activities are written for 
up to 25 participants working in small or large groups with 
one or two trainers. 



Next Steps: 

Ideas to Extend Practice 




Activities assigned by the trainer immediately following 
the completion of the module to help participants review 
key information, practice skills, and examine their progress 
toward expected outcomes of the module. 




Follow-up activities for the program to support continued 
staff development in the regular use of the skills addressed 
in a particular training guide. It includes: 

(1) Opportunities tailored to the participant to 
continue building on the skills learned in the 
training 



(2) Ways to identify new skills and knowledge needed to 
expand and/or complement these skills through 
opportunities in such areas as higher education, 
credentialing, or community educational programs 
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At A Glance 



Module 


Activity 


Time 


Materials 






(W) Activity 1—1: The Child 
Development Universe 


75 

minutes 


Handout 1: The Child 
Development Universe 




(C) Activity 1-2: We Are 
What We Experience 


60 

minutes 


Handout 1: The Child 
Development Universe 


Module 1: Getting to Know 
Each Child 


(W) Activity 1-3: Constructing 
Child Development Knowledge 


120 

minutes 


Handout 2: Ongoing Child 
Study (Parts A and B) 

Appendices A-E 

3x5 index cards 




(C) Activity 1—4: Observing 
the Whole Child 


n/a 


Handout 3: The Whole 
Child: Summary of 
Development 








Appendices A-E 



Module 2: Creating 


(W) Activity 2-1 : Form 
Follows Function in 
Supportive Environments 


120 

minutes 


Handout 4: Using the 
Environment to Build Skills 

Child development 
charts in Appendix E 


Environments That Support 
Children’s Growth and 
Development 


(C) Activity 2-2: Stepping Out 


120 

minutes 


Handout 5: Planning for 
Outdoor Play 

Head Start Facilities 
Manual 

Cardboard, other materials 
for drawing or making 
three-dimensional models 
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Module 


Activity 


Time 


Materials 




Module 2: Creating 
Environments That Support 
Children’s Growth and 
Development (Continued) 


(W) Activity 2-3: What Do 
the Children Play With? 


120 

minutes 


Handout 6: Portrait of 
a Child 

Handout 7: A Personalized 
Inventory 

Handout 8: Ongoing Child 
Study (Part C) 

Appendix F 

Head Start Facilities 
Manual 

Catalogs from supply 
companies for early 
childhood programs 


(C) Activity 2-4: Will They 
Play with It Today and 
Tomorrow? 


90 

minutes 


Three play materials 
Art materials 
Appendices E and F 



Module 3: Planning 
Schedules, Routines, and 
Transitions to Support 
Children’s Growth and 
Development 


(W) Activity 3-1: The 
Balancing Act 


120 

minutes 


Handout 9: Ongoing Child 
Study (Part D) 


(C) Activity 3-2: Making 
Every Day the Same and 
Different 


n/a 


Handout 10: Observing a 
Typical Day 


(W) Activity 3-3: What Do the 
Children Do? 


90 

minutes 


Handout 11: A Child 
Development Approach 
to Planning Routines and 
Transitions 

Handout 12: Ongoing 
Child Study (Part E) 


(C) Activity 3-4: Children 
Learn by Doing 


60 

minutes 


Handout 13: IPs 
Breakfast Time! 

Handout 14: Answer Key: 
It's Breakfast Time! 
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Module 


Activity 


Time 


Materials 





(W) Activity 4-1: All It 


120 


Handout 15: Planning an 


Module 4: Using 
Child Development to 
Plan Activities 


Takes Is a Box 


minutes 


Appropriate Activity 

Handout 16: Evaluation 
and Follow-Up 

Child development charts 
in Appendix E 

Cardboard boxes (12 x 22 
x 18 inches) 

Tape, scissors, glue, 
markers 

Recycled materials 




(C) Activity 4-2: The 


120 


Handout 1 7: Introduction 




Planning Web 


minutes 


to the Planning Web 

Handout 18: The 
Planning Web 




(W) Activity 4-3: This One’s 


120 


Completed Ongoing Child 




Just for You 


minutes 


Studies (Handouts 2, 8, 9, 
and 12) 

Handout 18: The Planning 

Web 




(C) Activity 4-4: Accentuate 


90 


Handout 19: Building on 




the Positive 


minutes 


Children's Strengths 



C = Coaching Activities 
W = Workshop Activities 
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Module 1 



Getting to Know Each Child 



In this module, participants learn about the ecological model of child de- 
velopment, apply it to better understand and plan for individual children, 
and reinforce their knowledge of the interrelated nature of child 
development. 

Outcomes As a resu lt of completing this module, the staff will be able to: 

■ Identify factors that influence each child’s development 

■ Recognize that children develop in four interrelated domains: social, 
emotional, cognitive, and physical 

■ Observe how Head Start experiences encourage children’s growth 
and development 



Key Concepts 



The child’s environment — parents, family members, culture, and 
community — influences growth and development. 

Children’s growth and development may be affected by changing fam- 
ily circumstances; education staff need to know how to respond appro- 
priately. 

Healthy growth and development in four interrelated domains — so- 
cial, emotional, cognitive, and physical — contribute to children’s so- 
cial competence. 

High-quality early childhood education is based on knowledge of child 
growth and development. 

Part of Head Start’s role is helping families learn about child develop- 
ment and suggesting ways to support children’s growth and develop- 
ment at home. 



Background Information Factors Affecting Child Development 

For many years, scientists and psychologists from a variety of cultures 
have studied how children develop. These studies produced some widely 
accepted theories about stages of development that most children, regard- 
less of individual characteristics and family experiences, pass through as 
they learn to think, reason, and get along in society. The research has also 
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led to definitions of principles that apply to most children’s growth and 
development and of milestones, specific skills learned in sequence, gener- 
ally within a given age range. 

These stages of development, principles, and milestones provide useful 
information for parents and others who nurture and support children. 

However, other factors must also be considered. Each child develops 
within a family, community, and culture. A child’s experiences in the 
home setting enormously impact how and what the child learns. For ex- 
ample, children raised in families that include three generations witness 
and participate in human relationships different from those of children 
raised by single parents who have little contact with other family members. 
Children who grow up in rural areas construct knowledge about different 
topics than do children who grow up in cities. Children living near clean, 
well-equipped public parks will probably have more opportunities to play 
outdoors than do children who have no safe places in which to play. To 
truly understand how to support each child’s development, we must learn 
about the environment in which each child is being raised. 

Ecological Model Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, a child development theorist, developed the 

ecological model to explain his views on how family, community, and 
cultural factors influence each child’s development. Bronfenbrenner 
placed the child at the center of this model and noted that a child’s devel- 
opment was influenced by gender, age, health and nutrition status, tem- 
perament, and other individual characteristics. His theory is particularly 
compatible with Head Start’s comprehensive and integrated approach to 
identifying and addressing each child’s health, nutrition, and developmen- 
tal needs. 

Bronfenbrenner’ s ecological model of development can explain how fam- 
ily, community, and culture affect the growth and development of children 
growing up in many different cultures and settings. The model supports 
several of Head Start’s philosophical tenets: 

■ Families are the primary influences in children’s lives; Head Start 
should encourage and support parental involvement in their children’s 
education. 

■ Each local Head Start program should reflect the community’s goals 
for children and families. 

■ Head Start should deliver its comprehensive services through 
collaboration with community resources. 

■ Services should be individualized to respond to each child’s and each 
family’s unique background, skills, needs, and interests. 
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Immediate Environment 



Relationships/Connections 



Indirect Influences 



Culture 



Bronfenbrenner’s model describes four environmental systems that influ- 
ence a child’s development. The first system, the immediate environ- 
ment in which a child lives, includes family, school (or child development 
program), peers, and neighborhood. Children’s relationships and interac- 
tions with people in this system have the most immediate effect on their 
development. 

The second system involves relationships or connections between the 
people and institutions in a child’s immediate environment (the first set- 
ting). For example, effective communication between parents and teachers 
about a child’s experiences and progress supports and enhances that 
child’s growth and development. On the other hand, when expectations at 
home and school are very different or conflict, a child’s development may 
be hindered. 

Children’s growth and development can also be affected by a third system 
of indirect influences — experiences and institutions in which the children 
do not actively participate but that involve people and institutions related 
to the child. Changes involving these people and institutions can indirectly 
affect children’s growth and development. For example, when a new rec- 
reational facility opens in the neighborhood, children have a place to play 
and be with friends and family; these positive experiences enhance 
children’s development. A parent who enters a job training program de- 
velops increased competence and self-sufficiency. By achieving a life 
goal, the parent gains greater self-respect, which can also positively im- 
pact on a child’s development. 

The fourth and final system in Bronfenbrenner’s model is the culture in 
which a child is raised. Most cultures have values and practices related to 
childrearing. Certain behaviors are encouraged, while others are consid- 
ered inappropriate or undesirable. In addition, each child’s sense of self is, 
in part, rooted in culture. Children tend to flourish in environments that 
acknowledge and respect their cultural beliefs and customs. Conversely, 
when children’s cultures are not reflected in their experiences beyond the 
home, they may not achieve their maximum potential. 

Head Start staff can use the ecological model to get to know each child 
and to understand the many factors that are likely to affect a child’s 
growth and development. This information will help staff establish part- 
nerships with parents and plan programs that support children’s develop- 
ment at home, at the center, and during group socialization sessions. 
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Activity 1-1: 
The Child 
Development 
Universe 




Purpose: In this activity, participants review the ecological model of child 
development (based on the work of Urie Bronfenbrenner) and use it to 
understand how families, the community, and cultural beliefs and prac- 
tices influence the growth and development of children in their Head Start 
programs. 



Outcomes: 

Participants identify factors that influence each child’s development. 

Participants observe how Head Start experiences encourage children’s 
growth and development. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Handout 1: The Child Development Universe 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on how families, 
communities, and cultures influence children’s development. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Review the Background Information to identify the key 
points to emphasize in the workshop. 



2. Draw the graphic depicted in Handout 1: The Child Development 
Universe on chart paper and use this picture to explain Dr. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner’ s ecological model of child development. During 
your presentation, ask participants to offer real-life examples to 
illustrate the following points: 

■ Children are at the center of child development. Each child’s 
development is influenced by his or her health; gender; genetic 
characteristics; and individual time clock for physical, cognitive, 
social, and emotional development. 

■ Children’s growth and development are influenced directly by 
experiences in their families, with peers, at the center, during 
group socialization sessions, and in their neighborhoods. 

■ Experiences that affect families, the Head Start program, and 
community services and institutions can indirectly affect 
children’s development. 
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■ Cultural values and practices affect a child’s development. 
Children tend to flourish when their culture is valued and 
reflected in Head Start environments, activities, and interactions. 

3. Distribute Handout 1: The Child Development Universe. Ask 
participants to work in pairs to examine how the ecological model 
applies to children enrolled in the program. Participants might benefit 
from focusing on a child with disabilities. Have each participant se- 
lect a child and discuss with a partner how the model applies. Next, 
have the partners compare and contrast the influences on the develop- 
ment of each of the selected children. Explain that every child is a 
unique individual, in part because the influences on his or her devel- 
opment are also unique. An example of using the model to identify 
factors influencing a child’s development follows: 

Child: Girl with allergies, bom six weeks prematurely; responded to 
early intervention for developmental delays; now eighteen months old. 

Immediate Environment: Family lives in trailer on the grower’s 
property (housing is adequate, but at some of the other sites where 
this family works, it is not). Focus child has older brother and 
younger brother. Mother and father attended school through seventh 
grade. Child is enrolled in infant-toddler group at Migrant Head Start 
program. 

Community: Area is very rural; nearest town has grocery store, 
library, playground, and elementary school. 

Culture: Parents were bom outside the United States and speak the 
language of their native country; children are bilingual; religious beliefs 
guide their daily activities; children are expected to respect and obey 
parents and Head Start staff; parents express hope that their children will 
complete high school and perhaps go on to higher education. 

4. Ask participants to continue working in pairs to identify strategies for 
supporting the growth and development of the two children they fo- 
cused on in Step 3. They should develop at least three strategies that 
they can implement at the center or during group socialization ses- 
sions and at least three that parents could use at home. 

5. Have participants share and discuss their strategies. Some examples 
of the kinds of strategies that the participants can develop include: 

■ Complete frequent, systematic observations and recordings to 
keep track of a child’s developmental gains and health status. 
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■ Invite family members to participate in planning. 

■ Encourage the family to make use of community resources such 
as libraries and playgrounds. 

■ Offer materials that reflect children’s families and cultures. 

■ Hold meetings and home visits at times that are convenient for 
families. 

■ Ask parents to provide input and recipes for meals and snacks. 

6. Close the session by reinforcing the following key points: 

■ Parents and other family members are the primary influences in 
children’s lives. Head Start staff work in partnership with fami- 
lies to support children’s development. 

■ Head Start delivers its comprehensive services by developing 
strong linkages with resources in the community. 

■ Each community has its own goals for children. Head Start 
should consider these goals when planning its child development 
approach. 

■ Head Start’s individualized approach responds to each child’s 
immediate environment, relationships or connections, indirect 
influences, and culture. 

Encourage participants to apply what they have learned in this 

activity by: 

■ Implementing the strategies developed in Step 4 

■ Using The Child Development Universe to get to know all the 
children with whom they work 

■ Sharing what they have learned with families during home 
visits, conferences, and parent meetings 
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Activity 1-2: 
We Are What 
We Experience 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will review the ecological model 
of child development (based on the work of Urie Bronfenbrenner) and use 
it to understand how families, communities, and cultural beliefs and prac- 
tices influence children’s growth and development. 



Outcomes: 

Participants identify factors that influence each child’s 
development. 



Participants observe how Head Start experiences encourage 
children’s growth and development. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Handout 1: The Child Development Universe 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on how family, 
community, and culture influenced their own development and how 
these factors affect the development of children in Head Start. 

2. Ask participants to write a brief autobiographical sketch of an event 
from their childhood that highlights the support that the family and 
community provided. 



Coach Preparation Notes: 

You might want to complete this exercise, too. You can 
write your sketch before meeting with participants, and 
then use it as an example. Your involvement will provide 
another example of how the environment in which a child 
is raised affects development. 



3. Provide a brief overview of Bronfenbrenner’ s ecological model of 
child development, using the Background Information at the beginning 
of this module and Handout 1: The Child Development Universe. 

4. Have participants share their autobiographical sketches and identify 
the ecological factors that influenced their own development. Share 
your own sketch, too. Discuss the similarities and differences between 
or among their homes, communities, and cultural environments, and 
the subsequent effects of these factors on their development. 

5. Share with participants the following example, which describes some 
influences on a child’s development and strategies implemented at the 
center and at home to support the child. 
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Child: Nadine, age four-and-a-half, is the youngest of five children. 
Her family lived on the reservation until six months ago when they 
moved to the city. 

Strategy at the center: We can ask Nadine’s parents to help us make 
sure that our environment includes books, pictures, and other items 
that value and reflect tribal life. We can invite family members to 
share songs, stories, and foods to support Nadine and to expose the 
other children to some of the diversity of another culture. 

Strategy at home: Nadine’s parents can talk to her about what life 
was like in their home on the reservation, and what it is like now. 
They might draw pictures of their former and current homes; friends 
and relatives on the reservation and in the city; new and old outdoor 
environments. They can ask her questions such as: 

How is our life in the city different from when we lived on the 
reservation? 

How is our life the same as it was when we lived on the reservation? 

How can we keep in touch with our family and friends on the 
reservation? 

6. Ask participants to use the ecological model to get to know a child and 
family with whom they work. If appropriate, suggest that they focus on a 
child with disabilities. Next, participants should think of some strategies 
for staff to use at the center or in a group socialization session. They 
should also think about some to recommend to parents that encourage 
growth and development by responding to the child’s unique characteris- 
tics. Have participants implement the strategies, involving parents as 
much as possible, and make notes on what happens. 

7. Meet with participants to discuss what they learned about the child 
and family, the strategies devised, and what happened when they were 
implemented. Cover the following key points in your discussion: 

■ Parents and other family members are the primary influences in 
children’s lives. Head Start staff work in partnership with fami- 
lies to support children’s development. 

■ Head Start delivers its comprehensive services by developing 
strong linkages with resources in the community. 

■ Each community has its own goals for children. Head Start 
should consider these goals when planning its child development 
approach. 
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Activity 1-3: 
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■ Head Start’s individualized approach responds to each child’s 
immediate environment, relationships or connections, indirect 
influences, and culture. 

Encourage participants to use The Child Development Universe to get to 
know all the children and families with whom they work. 

Purpose: In this activity, participants will learn how children develop 
across four domains: social, emotional, cognitive, and physical. Under- 
standing how development is interrelated will help participants plan pro- 
grams that encourage children’s growth and development in all areas. 

Outcomes: 

Participants recognize that children develop in four interrelated do- 
mains: social, emotional, cognitive, and physical. 

Participants identify factors that influence each child’s development. 

Participants observe how Head Start experiences encourage children’s 
growth and development. 

Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 
3x5 index cards 

Handout 2: Ongoing Child Study (Parts A and B) 

Appendices A through E 

1, Explain to participants that this activity will focus on identifying what 
they already know about child development: characteristics of differ- 
ent age groups, how development is interrelated, and the principles 
that describe how most children develop. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

This activity reviews the growth and development of 
infants (young and mobile), toddlers, and preschoolers. To 
respond to participants’ training needs, you can adapt the 
activity to focus on the age groups that your Head Start 
program serves, rather than the entire age span from birth to 
five years Appendices A through E include background 
information on children’s physical, cognitive, and emo- 
tional development. 
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2. Ask participants to divide into three groups. Give each group markers 
and a stack of 3 x 5 index cards. Assign an age — infant (young and 
mobile), toddler, preschooler — to each group. Ask each participant to 
take a card and write a statement that describes something that chil- 
dren in their assigned age group do. For example: 

■ Infants put everything in their mouths. 

■ Toddlers say No a lot. 

■ Preschoolers ride tricycles. 

3. Have participants share their statements with the other group mem- 
bers and, if necessary, clarify them. 

4 . Distribute several pieces of chart paper, markers, and tape to each 
group. Have them draw four columns, labelling them: social, emo- 
tional, physical, and cognitive. Next, ask the groups to review their 
index cards, categorize them according to the four domains, and tape 
them to the chart under the appropriate headings. For example, the 
above statements can be categorized as follows: 

■ Infants put everything in their mouths. ( Cognitive — this is how 
they learn about the world.) 

■ Toddlers say No a lot. ( Social or Emotional — they are testing 
limits and struggling to be independent.) 

■ Preschoolers ride tricycles. ( Physical — they use their large 
muscles to move the pedals.) 

Participants should put their statements in the order in which 
they typically occur (for example, crawling before walking). 

5 . Next, have the groups review each other’s charts, add any missing 
key characteristics, and rearrange statements they think are not in 
sequence. 

6. When the charts are finished, explain that each one summarizes the 
developmental characteristics of children in a certain age group. Refer 
to the completed charts as you summarize the following child devel- 
opment principles: 

■ Most children follow the same sequence, or order, for develop- 
ment. Typically, they go through the same milestones of devel- 
opment in the same order. 

9Q 
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■ Each child develops in a unique way, with a built-in time clock 
for reaching milestones; a child’s individual temperament, learn- 
ing style, and environment (family, community, culture) affect 
development. 

■ Development depends on a combination of getting older (matu- 
ration) and learning. 

■ Development usually moves from the simple to the complex (for 
example, children typically use individual words before sentences). 

■ A child may mature earlier in one area than in another. 

■ Development is interrelated. Many experiences at home and at 
the center and/or group socialization session encourage chil- 
dren’s development in several domains. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

If possible, arrange to have the charts typed and copied so 
all participants will have a set of children’s developmental 
characteristics from birth through age five. You can also 
provide copies of Appendices A through E. 



1. Note that the participants completed their charts by using what they 
already know about child development. Ask participants where this 
knowledge came from. If they do not mention that they know a lot 
about children from watching, living with, and working with them, be 
sure to make this point: 

Head Start staff and parents conduct research on child develop- 
ment just as scientists and theorists do — through observing, 
recording, and reflecting. 

Distribute Handout 2: Ongoing Child Study (A. Introduction and 
B. Observation Summary). Explain to participants that they will be 
conducting their own child development research, or Ongoing Child 
Study, using this handout and others provided in Modules 2 through 4. 
Ask participants to begin by selecting a child to be the focus of their 
study. It can be the child discussed in the previous activity or another 
child they want to know better. Suggest focusing on a child with a 
disability, and then have participants complete Part A of the handout. 
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Trainer Preparation Notes: 

You may need to help participants arrange for relief from 
other responsibilities so that they can conduct their obser- 
vations. If you are not on site, be sure to let participants 
know how to reach you if they have questions or need 
support in completing their observations and summaries. 

Ask participants if they regularly use observation and 
recording skills. If not, or if they feel the need for a review 
of these skills, briefly explain the techniques used to con- 
duct and record accurate and objective observations. You 
can use the training guide, Observation and Recording: 
Tools for Decision Making, as a resource. 



Next, review B. Observation Summary. Tell participants they can 
make copies of this form and use them to summarize their observa- 
tions. Suggest that they conduct several observations before the next 
workshop. Encourage participants to share their observation record- 
ings with the child’s parents. 



Activity 1-4: 
Observing the 
Whole Child 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will observe a child several times to 
learn how Head Start experiences can contribute to growth and develop- 
ment in all domains — social, emotional, cognitive, and physical. 

Outcomes: 

Participants recognize that children develop in four interrelated 
domains: social, emotional, cognitive, and physical. 



Participants observe how Head Start experiences encourage 
children’s growth and development. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Handout 3: The Whole Child: Summary of Development 
Appendices A through E 
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Coach Preparation Notes: 

Participants complete Part A of Handout 3: The Whole 
Child — Summary of Development during a meeting with 
you. Then, they complete Parts B through E independently. 
You may need to help participants arrange for relief from 
other responsibilities so they can conduct their observa- 
tions. If you are not on site, be sure to let participants know 
how to reach you if they have questions or need support in 
completing their observations and summary. You will meet 
with participants during Step 4 to discuss their observations 
and plans. 



1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on conducting 
firsthand observations of children’s development across all domains. 
Participants will review their observation recordings and, if necessary, 
plan ways to change their practices to support children’s 
development. 

For example, while observing a child playing house, a participant 
might see the child sharing (social development), playing with famil- 
iar items found at home (emotional development), making up a sce- 
nario and solving problems (cognitive development), and using items 
such as cooking utensils (physical development). 

Explain to participants that understanding how development is inter- 
related will help them plan programs that encourage growth across all 
domains. Tell them that this activity will include practice in observa- 
tion and recording, skills used for a number of purposes such as get- 
ting to know children, sharing information and strategies with parents, 
and planning and evaluating the program. 

2. Distribute Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of Development. 
Have participants select a child to observe in different settings (in- 
doors and outdoors) and at different times of the day. Ask participants 
to complete A. Introduction of Handout 3 using what they already 
know about the selected child. 

3. Review what participants will do to complete Handout 3: The Whole 
Child — Summary of Development. 

■ B. Observation Summary: Make copies of this form, and record 
basic information before each observation. Conduct three to five 
observations, each lasting five to ten minutes, of the selected 
child: 
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— Indoors and outdoors 

— Playing alone and with others 

— During at least one routine 

— Interacting with parents, staff, and other children 

Record what you see and hear without making judgments, 
using labels, or drawing conclusions. 

■ C. What I Learned about This Child: Use your observation 
notes to complete this. 

■ D. How I Might Change My Practices: Reflect on what you 
learned about the child through observation and list what you 
might change in your own practices. 

■ E. Continuing to Learn about This Child: List what you 
would like to know about the child, why, and how you can 
find out. 

4. Meet with the participants to discuss their observation notes and 
completed sections of Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of 
Development. Ask them to explain their strategies for continuing to 
learn about each child’s development in all domains, sharing this in- 
formation with parents and staff (as appropriate), and using practices 
that encourage all areas of development. Provide copies of Appendices 
A through E for participants to use as resources. 

In your discussions with participants, cover the following key points: 

■ Parents provide valuable information about their children’s 
backgrounds, skills, interests, and needs. 

■ Each child passes through the same sequence of development 
but develops in a unique way. 

■ Children’s development is interrelated across domains. Most 
Head Start experiences promote growth and development in 
more than one area. 

■ Conducting systematic, regular observations and recording is 
one way to get to know children and monitor their progress. 

■ A child’s development is affected by a number of factors: health 
status, individual characteristics, family, community, and cul- 
tural values and practices. 
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Next Steps: Ideas 
to Extend Practice 




Participants working independently or with other staff can build on the 
skills developed through this guide by completing activities such as the 
following ones. Some of the activities can contribute to the participants’ 
professional portfolios. 



Learn about the Organizations Identify the community organizations that support Head Start children and 

in Your Community families and find out about the services they offer. Collect fliers that com- 

munity groups use to advertise their programs and services and give them 
to families. Invite community representatives to visit the Head Start pro- 
gram to meet with children and families and to find out firsthand what 
services are most needed and valued. 



For example, invite a children’s librarian to a meeting of parents and staff 
to discuss the library’s programs. The meeting can educate parents and 
staff about what services are available. It can also give the librarian a 
chance to find out how to tailor services to better meet the needs of Head 
Start children and families. 



Update Your Parent 
Training on Child Development 



Involve Parents as Observers 
of Their Children ’s Development 



Possible Portfolio Entry: Handout summarizing services provided 
through community groups 

Use The Child Development Universe as a part of the program’s training 
for parents on child development. This model can help parents understand 
how they contribute to their children’s growth and development and why 
their role is so important. The Appendices to this guide are also useful 
resources for parent training. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Parent training session evaluations 

Ask staff to involve parents in constructing their own knowledge of 
child development. Suggest conducting joint observations of a child at 
home, at the center, or during a group socialization session. The two ob- 
servers (parent and staff member) can discuss what they saw and heard, 
noting how the child used skills in the four domains. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Observation recordings (with names deleted 
for confidentiality) 
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Handout 1: The Child Development Universe 
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Handout 2: Ongoing Child Study 

A. Introduction 

Instructions: Select a child whom you will study while working with this guide. This would be a good 
opportunity to get to know a child with disabilities. Complete as much of the following as possible. Ask 
parents and other Head Start staff for missing information. 

Child: Age: Gender: 

Describe the child’s environment (family, neighborhood, community, culture): 

For each area of development, give at least three examples of skills that you have seen this child use. 
While conducting your study, you can add more examples. 

Social: 

Emotional: 

Cognitive: 

Physical: 



Note: Use with Activity 1-3 
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Handout 2: Ongoing Child Study (Continued) 

B. Observation Summary 

Instructions: Make as many copies of this form as you need to summarize each observation of the child 
you are studying: 

Child: Time: Date: 

Setting: 

Activity or routine: 

Other children present: 

What did you see and hear? 

How can you use the information collected through your observations? 
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Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of Development 

A. Introduction 

Instructions: Select a child to observe for five to ten minutes on three to five occasions in different set- 
tings (indoors and outdoors) and at different times of the day. This would be a good opportunity to get to 
know a child with disabilities. Record the following information about the child: 

Child: Observer: Date: 

For each area of development, give three examples of skills you have seen this child use. After conducting 
your observations, you can add additional examples. 

Social: 

Emotional: 

Cognitive: 

Physical: 



B. Observation Summary 

Instructions: Make as many copies of this form as you need to record the following basic information 
about each observation of the child selected to be the focus of this activity. 

Setting: Time: Date: 

Activity or routine taking place: 

Other children present: 

Adults present: 



Note: Use with Activity 1-4 
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Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of Development 

(Continued) 

C. What I Learned about This Child 

Instructions: Use your observation notes to summarize this child’s development and to add examples of 
the child’s skills to the Introduction (Part A on Handout 2). 

Which indoor and outdoor activities does this child enjoy? Describe what the child did. 

Example: During my first observation, Marissa, a child with Down syndrome, was painting at the easel. 
She used three colors — red, blue, and green — and a wide brush with a short handle. She was able to con- 
trol the brush as she made red circles with green dots in the middle. She signed her name — MRSA. 

List the kinds of materials and equipment this child likes to use — indoors and outdoors. 



Describe how this child typically plays (for example, alone, with one or two others, in a small group). 



Describe how this child uses self-help skills in routines (for example, holds bottle, brushes teeth, puts on 
coat, stores belongings in cubby). 



How does this child handle frustration? 



What does this child talk about (for example, family, friends, television, books)? 



Describe the kinds of books and music this child enjoys. 



How and when does this child ask for adult help? 
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Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of Development 

(Continued) 

C. What I Learned about This Child (Continued) 

Give several examples of this child’s thinking skills (for example, solving problems, showing curiosity, 
asking questions, classifying, storytelling). 



How does this child approach new situations, people, and materials? 



Describe how this child moves his or her body (for example, creeps, crawls, walks, runs, jumps, climbs, 
hops). 



What equipment does this child use? Can the child crawl up a ramp? Ride a tricycle? Pull a wagon? 
Climb the ladder to the slide? 



Describe how this child uses small motor skills (for example, grasps a rattle, uses eating utensils, holds 
crayons and paintbrushes, builds with blocks, turns the pages in a book). 
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Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of Development 

(Continued) 

D. How I Might Change My Practices 

Instructions: On the basis of what you learned about this child, list some ways you might change your prac- 
tices to encourage the child’s growth and development. 

Environment, Materials, Equipment: 

Example: 1 observed Haki having difficulty pedaling one of our small tricycles. His legs are long enough 
to reach the pedals, but it seems they aren’t strong enough to push the pedals. We need at least two riding 
toys without pedals for Haki and others in the two-year-old group who aren’t ready for tricycles. 



Routines and Transitions: 



Activities: 



Interactions: 
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Handout 3: The Whole Child — Summary of Development 

(Continued) 

E. Continuing to Learn about This Child 

Instructions: Observation is only one source of information about a child. List some things you would like to 
know about the child, why you think it would be useful to have this information, and how you can find out. 



What I Would Like to Know 
about This Child 


Why the Information Would 
Be Useful 


How Can I Find Out? 


(Examples) 

Does Marcus help with cooking 
at home ? 


( Examples ) 

He enjoyed stirring , pouring , and 
kneading when we baked bread at 
last month f s group socialization , and 
could repeat the steps at home , too. 


( Examples ) 

Ask his mother in our 
next home visit. 


Does Marcus tend to initiate 
activities , or join in after they 
are started by another child? 


I didn 7 observe Marcus initiating 
activities, but the observation 
period was too brief to draw 
conclusions. 


Coordinate with other staff 
so / can observe during 
the next group socialization. 
Ask his mother during the 
next home visit. Discusss 
my observations with other 
staff and ask for their 
perspectives. 


Does Marcus play with children 
outside his family? 


Marcus has strong social skills 
such as sharing and taking turns. 

He could be a model for children 
who have less-developed social skills. 
We could pair them during some 
activities. 


Ask his mother in our 
next home visit. 
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Creating Environments That Support Children’s Growth and 
Development 



In this module, participants learn how to provide safe, healthy, and 
appropriate indoor and outdoor environments that respond to children’s 
developmental characteristics. 

Outcomes As a resu lt °f completing this module, the staff will be able to: 

■ Arrange the indoor and outdoor environments to ensure health and 
safety and to promote children’s growth and development 

■ Select materials and equipment that match children’s backgrounds, 
abilities, skills, needs, and interests 

■ Involve parents in creating appropriate environments and selecting 
and using materials and equipment that encourage children’s devel- 
opment 



Key Concepts 



Well-planned indoor and outdoor environments support children’s 
development across all domains — social, emotional, physical, and 
cognitive. 

Materials provided for children’s use should accommodate a wide 
range of developmental needs and skills, reflect children’s back- 
grounds, respond to children’s current interests, and promote 
development across all domains. 

Children grow and learn when they explore and use materials at home, 
at the center, during group socialization sessions, and in the community. 



Background Information The characteristics of appropriate environments for young children are 

closely tied to their developmental skills and needs. Most young children 
learn through active exploration of their surroundings. At different stages of 
development, they use different skills to conduct their explorations. 

Infants learn by moving their bodies and using their senses. They need 
safe, sanitary materials that they can put in their mouths and safe, open 
places for rolling over, crawling, pulling up, and learning to walk. Tod- 
dlers are always in motion. They need an environment that offers chal- 
lenging but safe opportunities to run, jump, climb, push, pull, fill, dump, 
and pour. Preschoolers are curious about how things work and the ef- 
fects their actions have on objects and materials. A good environment 
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for preschoolers has lots of variety, encourages a sense of competence, 
and offers consistency while also responding to children’s changing 
skills and interests. 

Appropriate environments for young children promote their health and 
keep them safe. This is important at home, at a center, and at a group 
socialization site. Environments should also be tied to children’s devel- 
opmental characteristics. Parents and Head Start staff should view an 
environment from a child’s perspective — what a child can see, touch, 
climb, examine, and explore — and consider what a child is likely to do 
there — need a diaper change, eat a snack, paint, use play dough, move 
around, wash his or her hands. This simple exercise will help adults cre- 
ate environments that respond to and enhance growth and development. 

Appropriate environments for young children also include people — 
family members, teachers, assistants, volunteers, home visitors, and 
others — who respond to individual children and help them feel valued 
and loved. The younger the child, the more important this aspect of the 
environment is. In the early stages of development, children are learning 
to build relationships with adults and peers. A positive social atmo- 
sphere, created and maintained by caring adults, contributes greatly to 
each child’s healthy growth and development. 

Here are some examples of how the environment can reflect and enhance 
children’s needs and skills. 

An environment that supports all young children’s growth and develop- 
ment and keeps them safe and healthy has: 

■ Access to the outdoors (a park, playground, backyard, or patio) 

■ Covers on electrical outlets 

■ Walls free of lead paint 

■ A place that supports adult needs (a message area at the center or 
group socialization site, or a space at home where adults can take a 
break or display or store their breakables) 

■ People who talk to children, respond to their needs, and help 
children feel valued and loved 

■ An open area with a smooth surface (vinyl, wood, blacktop) for 
using wheeled toys 
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■ Items like those found at home (cushions, pots and pans, curtains, 
a rocking chair) 

■ Ample open space where children can move without bumping into 
other people 

■ Music and other pleasant sounds 

■ Places to be alone (a cardboard box, a collapsible tunnel, a sheet 
draped over a table) while taking a break from noise and activity 

■ A place to store personal belongings (cubbies at a center or group 
socialization site, a specific shelf or dresser at home) 

■ Places to store items used only when children are closely supervised 

■ Low, open shelves where children can see and reach for a variety of 
materials and toys 

■ Pictures hung on the wall at children’s eye level (you may need to 
accept the fact that infants will try to pull them down) 

a Safety gates to block off areas that are not safe for children 

Infants An environment that supports infants’ growth and development and 

keeps them safe and healthy has: 

b A place for diapering that can be easily sanitized, raises the child off 
the floor, and is located away from the feeding area (for example, 
diapering takes place on a padded, washable mat that can be stored 
when not in use) 

b A comfortable place where an adult can sit and comfort or feed a 
baby 

b A soft open play area where infants can practice crawling and walk- 
ing without getting in each other’s way 

b Sturdy railings or furniture that babies can hold onto while pulling 
themselves up to a standing position 

b Different levels and textures so infants can explore and use their 
senses 

b A variety of interesting things to look at and touch 
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Toddlers 



Preschoolers 



Materials and Equipment 
for Young Children 



An environment that supports toddlers’ growth and development and 
keeps them safe and healthy has: 

■ A diapering area and low toilets or a step stool so toddlers who are 
ready can learn to use the toilet without adult assistance 

■ Soap and towels (paper towels at a center or group socialization site, 
paper or cloth at home) hung by the sink at toddlers’ level to encour- 
age independence 

■ Low tables and chairs, sized for toddlers, where children can eat, use 
materials, and do activities 

■ Places to safely jump and climb (an old mattress, a pile of pillows, a 
small climber, or a rocking boat) 

■ Equipment sized for toddlers (equipment designed for preschoolers 
is too large for toddlers to use safely). 

An environment that supports preschoolers’ growth and development 
and keeps them safe and healthy has: 

■ Space to set up or rotate activities that encourage all areas of devel- 
opment (for example, interest areas in a center or group socialization 
site, baskets or boxes full of materials such as dress-up clothes, 
paper, and crayons at home) 

■ Places where children can work or play alone or with a friend 

■ Low tables and chairs, sized for preschoolers, where children can 
eat, use materials, and do activities 

■ Places to store works in progress 

■ Toilets and sinks at the appropriate height for children, or with 
step stools nearby 

■ Soap, paper towels, sponges, and other supplies for personal hygiene 
and cleanup located within children’s reach 

The materials and equipment available for young children’s use should 
reflect their backgrounds, families, cultures, and communities. For 
example, recordings, books, posters, recipes, signs, and dress-up clothes 
and props should reflect children’s ethnic and cultural backgrounds and 
home languages. The materials should match children’s individual and 
developmental skills and interests. 
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The materials and equipment should be appropriate for children’s ages 
and stages. Materials should offer children challenges, but not be so 
complex that children are frustrated. For example, when a child masters 
a four-piece puzzle, it might be time to offer a new challenge — a six- 
piece puzzle — rather than one with ten pieces. When children feel 
successful, they are eager to take on new challenges. When they feel 
frustrated, they may give up or return to an activity at a more comfort- 
able skill level. 

Continuity builds a sense of security in young children. Some items in 
the environment need to be available in the same place, every day. In 
addition, parents and staff can rotate some items and add new ones in 
response to children’s changing skills and interests, or when they want to 
offer children new experiences. For example, dress-up clothes are avail- 
able all year and a selection of props and accessories are rotated to ex- 
tend children’s dramatic play. 

Safety is another feature of appropriate materials and equipment for 
young children. This is particularly important when items are used by 
many children. Therefore, items should be sturdy, in good repair, free 
from splinters and peeling paint, and sized for the children enrolled. It is 
important to conduct regular safety checks to identify unsafe items that 
must be repaired or removed. 

Many of the best materials for young children are those that can be used 
in many different ways. There is no right or wrong way to use them. 
Different children use them in different ways; and as children gain new 
skills, they find new ways to explore the items. These materials are ideal 
for individualizing because a single item can respond to a wide range of 
interests and skill levels. For example, children of different ages enjoy 
playing with blocks. Infants bang the blocks together and put them in 
their mouths. Toddlers make towers, lay blocks end to end, and begin to 
discover that two square blocks equal one rectangle. Preschoolers, who 
have had more experience with blocks, create roads and buildings and 
know what sizes and shapes they need to carry out their plans. 

In addition to materials and equipment specifically designed for young 
children, each classroom in a center or used for a group socialization 
session should have some items that create a home-like atmosphere, 
while also encouraging development. For example, bowls that fit inside 
each other serve the same purpose as nesting cups, but are familiar to 
children and parents. Children feel a sense of security playing with items 
found at home and parents get the idea that their homes are filled with 
learning materials. Many recycled items from homes and businesses are 
safe and interesting art materials. In addition, staff and parents can make 
learning materials themselves, such as homemade books about a familiar 
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Responding to Individuals 


activity that are illustrated with photographs of the children, families, 
and community. 

Although Head Start children should have time for active outdoor play 
every day, the indoor environment should also provide equipment that 
encourages children to move their bodies and use their large motor 
skills. Hula hoops, streamers to dance with, tumbling mats, indoor 
climbers, cardboard cartons to crawl through, large hollow or cardboard 
blocks, a balance beam, and rocking boats are examples of materials that 
encourage children to use and develop physical skills. 

An appropriate environment for young children also responds to indi- 
viduals. Children’s backgrounds are considered when selecting equip- 
ment, materials, and decorations. Adaptations are made so that all 
children, including those with disabilities, can be included in activities 
and experiences. In addition, as children grow and develop, families and 
Head Start staff should change the environments in response. As infants 
grow, their cribs are replaced by cots or sleeping mats. As toddlers be- 
come preschoolers, they are ready to use riding toys with pedals. 

Appendix F lists basic play materials for infants, toddlers, and 
preschoolers. Additional information on appropriate environments, ma- 
terials, and equipment for young children can be found in many of the 
standard early childhood texts, including some listed in the Resources 
section of this guide. Also, the Head Start Facilities Manual provides 
guidance on setting up environments for infants, toddlers, and 
preschoolers. 


Activity 2-1: ) 

Form Follows i 1 1 

Function in <«»> > 

Supportive 
Environments 


Purpose: In this activity, participants will learn to identify how specific 
features of effective environments for young children encourage devel- 
opment and use of skills across the four domains. 

> 

r 

Outcome: 

Participants arrange the indoor and outdoor environments to ensure 
health and safety and to promote children’s growth and development. 

Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Child development charts in Appendix E 

Handout 4: Using the Environment to Build Skills 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on features of the 
environment that encourage children to develop and use specific 
skills in the four domains. 
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Trainer Preparation Notes: 

You should adapt the instructions provided below to ad- 
dress the age groups with which participants work. Each 
group can focus on a different age group (infants [young 
and mobile], todders, and preschoolers) or all can focus 
on a single age group. 



2. Write the following statement on chart paper: 

Form follows function. 

Explain that this statement was coined by Louis Sullivan, a famous 
American architect. Lead a discussion on what this statement means 
and how it applies to environments for young children. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

The statement form follows function refers to how the 
design of a product or environment is connected to how 
the product or environment will be used. For example, 
cars are designed so that the person operating the vehicle 
can safely reach all of the controls while seated in the 
driver’s seat; eating utensils are designed to fit comfort- 
ably in the human hand; cups have handles so we can 
hold a hot beverage without getting burned; shopping 
malls have places to sit so tired shoppers can recoup their 
energy and then continue their shopping; and playgrounds 
for children encourage a variety of safe, age-appropriate 
activities. 



3. Ask participants to form small groups. Provide chart paper and 
markers. Ask each group to list as many features as possible of an 
environment that is appropriate for young children. The following 
are features of indoor and outdoor environments that support 
children’s development: 



Blacktop or pavement 
Cabinets that can be locked 
Carpeting 
Curtains 

Cushioning under climbers 
Cushions 



Open shelves 
Overhead lights 
Paper towel rack 
Railings 

Raised platforms and/or lofts 
Safety gates 
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Defined play areas 



Shady areas 



Grassy areas 



Sink with hot and cold water 



Kitchen (separate or within 



Storage areas 



the room) 
Low hooks 
Natural light 



Washable floors 



Toilets (child-sized or with a 



step stool) 



Open play areas 

4 . Have participants share their lists in round robin style. (The first 
group shares a feature from their list. The second group shares a 
different one. Groups continue to share without repeating until they 
run out of items.) 

5. Provide copies of the child development charts in Appendix E. Ask 
groups to review the skills and characteristics typical of children at 
different ages. Each group should select two skills or characteristics 
from the physical, socio-emotional, and cognitive headings (a total 
of six items). Participants can record the skills on the chart paper. 

6. Distribute Handout 4: Using the Environment to Build Skills. Ask 
groups to discuss what feature of the environment would encourage 
a child to practice and use the skill selected from the child develop- 
ment charts. For example, a baby learning to crawl needs a safe, 
open area; a toddler who likes to paint needs a washable floor; a 
preschooler looking at books needs a good source of light. Groups 
can refer to the lists of environmental features created during Step 3. 
Each group should complete one copy of Handout 4: Using the 
Environment to Build Skills. You can collect the completed hand- 
outs and copy them so everyone will have a set. 

7. Ask the small groups to share their completed handouts. Lead a 
discussion on how a child’s home, center, and/or group socialization 
environment (indoors and outdoors) enhance growth and develop- 
ment. Refer to the examples for each age group represented in the 
Background Information for this module. 

8. Ask participants to select one thing that they would like to change 
in the center or group socialization environment to make it more 
appropriate for the children with whom they work. Encourage the 
participants to involve parents in making the changes so the staff 
can share what they learned in this workshop about creating safe, 
healthy, and appropriate environments for young children. 
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Activity 2-2: 
Stepping Out 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will use their imaginations to plan 
an outdoor area that offers a balance of activities and supports children’s 
development across the four domains. Participants select an element of 
their ideal design that could be adapted and implemented in their pro- 
gram. They involve parents in planning and carrying out this part of 
their plan. 



Outcomes: 

Participants arrange the indoor and outdoor environments to 
ensure safety and to promote children’s growth and development. 

Participants involve parents in selecting and using materials and 
equipment that encourage children’s development. 

Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Cardboard, other materials for drawing or making three- 
dimensional models 
Handout 5: Planning for Outdoor Play 
Head Start Facilities Manual 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on planning an 
ideal outdoor play area for the children in their program and on 
working with parents to adapt and implement part of their design to 
support child development. 

2. Distribute Handout 5: Planning for Outdoor Play , and review the 
list of criteria. Ask participants to use this handout as a reference 
while creating an ideal outdoor area that supports the growth and 
development of children. Also share with participants the Head Start 
Facilities Manual. Tell participants to make the following assump- 
tions: money is no object, there is sufficient space to carry out their 
plans, and all equipment meets safety standards. Tell participants to 
draw their designs on paper or make them three-dimensional, using 
the available materials. 

3. Meet with participants to discuss their plans for ideal outdoor areas. 
Ask them to explain how their plans meet each of the criteria on 
Handout 5: Planning for Outdoor Play, offer a balance of activities, 
and support development for all children across the four domains, 
including children with disabilities. 

4. Have participants select an element of their plan for an outdoor area 
that could be adapted and implemented by their program. Discuss 
what resources — materials, assistance of other staff and families — 
will need to implement their ideas, and offer assistance in locating 
the resources, as needed. 
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Coach Preparation Notes: 

If participants have difficulty choosing the part of their plans 
that could be adapted and implemented, share the following 
example: 

A participant’s ideal plan includes a large garden area in which 
children can dig, plant, conduct experiments, and learn about 
nutrition. The program does not have a large sunny area for a 
garden, so the participant works with other staff and parents to 
find another way to achieve the same goals for children. Staff 
and parents decide to plant a small portable garden in a wheel- 
barrow that is moved into the sun every day. In addition, the 
participant suggests to the parents that they spend some of their 
fund raising resources to purchase seeds and other materials for 
establishing a garden in the community. 



5. Support participants as they work with other staff and parents to 
modify their designs and implement them for the children in the 
program. 

6. Meet with participants to discuss how children responded when the 
plans, developed jointly with parents, were implemented and how 
the changes to the outdoor environment supported children’s devel- 
opment. Have the participants think of ways to continue involving 
parents in adapting and implementing portions of their ideal plans. 



Activity 2-3: 
What Do the 
Children Play 
With? 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will select materials and equip- 
ment that respond to children’s individual and developmental needs 
across the four domains and reflect their cultures and home languages. 

Outcomes: 

Participants select materials and equipment that match children’s 
backgrounds, abilities, skills, needs, and interests. 



Participants involve parents in creating appropriate environments 
and selecting and using appropriate materials and equipment that 
encourage children’s growth and development. 
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Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Catalogs from companies that sell materials for early childhood 
programs 

Head Start Facilities Manual 
Handout 6: Portrait of a Child 
Handout 7: A Personalized Inventory 
Handout 8: Ongoing Child Study (Part C) 

Appendix F 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on matching ma- 
terials and equipment to the individual and developmental skills and 
needs of a child. 

2. Ask participants to form small groups. Distribute Handout 6: 
Portrait of a Child. Have each group create a fictional Head Start 
child. Explain that the group will define the child’s age and gender 
and make up information about the child’s background, interests, 
abilities, skills, and needs. Have one or more groups create one child 
with a disability and one with limited English skills. After the writ- 
ten portraits are complete, have each small group pass its child to 
another group. 

3. Have the small groups read the portrait of the child they received. 
Distribute Handout 7: A Personalized Inventorying Appendix F. 
Ask the groups to select materials and equipment that will respond 
to the child and encourage growth and development across the four 
domains. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

If possible, provide a catalog of early childhood resources for 
each small group to use with Appendix F to make their selec- 
tions. Also provide one or more copies of the Head Start 
Facilities Manual. 



4 . Have small groups make presentations to the large group. Each group 
should describe the child and explain why the materials and equip- 
ment the group selected are appropriate for this child and how they 
will support growth and development. 



5. Lead a summary discussion on how an appropriate inventory of mate- 
rials and equipment can support children’s development. Cover home, 
center, and group socialization settings. 
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Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Use the Background Information for this module to review 
criteria for appropriate materials and equipment for young 
children. 



6. Distribute Handout 8: Ongoing Child Study (Part C). Ask partici- 
pants to think about the toys, materials, and equipment that the chil- 
dren who are the focus of their studies use. Participants can list the 
items the child uses and their recommendations for additional items 
in Part C of the handout. (Reminder: Parts A and B were provided 
in Module 1 .) 



Activity 2-4: 
Will They Play 
with It Today 
and Tomorrow? 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will consider the characteristics of 
appropriate play materials for children during the early childhood years. 

Outcomes: 

Participants select materials and equipment that match children’s 
backgrounds, abilities, skills, needs, and interests. 



Participants involve parents in creating appropriate environments 
and selecting and using appropriate materials and equipment that 
encourage children’s development. 

Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 
Three play materials 

Assortment of art materials to make advertisements 
Appendices E and F 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on commonly 
used play materials, developing a set of criteria for selecting appro- 
priate materials, and designing and advertising a toy for children in 
a specific age group. 

2. Introduce three play materials: one that children of various ages can 
use in different ways (for example, blocks or a set of pots and pans); 
one that is appropriate for young children at a certain stage of devel- 
opment, although it is used in only one way (for example, a puzzle 
or a shape-sorting board); and one that is used in only one way, is 
quickly outgrown by children, or inhibits creativity (for example, a 
busy box hung on the side of a crib or a set of rubber props associ- 
ated with a specific fast-food restaurant). Do not give the reasons 
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for selecting the items or the characteristics that make them appro- 
priate or inappropriate. 

3. Ask participants to play with each of the materials as children might 
and in as many ways as possible. They can play alone or with a part- 
ner. Allow about fifteen to twenty minutes for this step. 

4. Discuss with participants what they liked and did not like about the 
materials. Ask questions such as: 

Which ones did you find most interesting? 

Which ones did you quickly tire of? 

Which ones would you want to use again? 

What skills did you use while playing with the toys? 

What areas of development were enhanced by using these materials? 

5. Ask participants to list the characteristics of developmentally appro- 
priate play materials. The lists should be general enough to apply to 
materials that children use throughout early childhood. An item can 
be considered appropriate if it meets most, but not all, of the selec- 
tion criteria. For example, developmentally appropriate materials: ■ 

■ Reflect the cultures, ethnic groups, and communities of chil- 
dren and families 

■ Are sturdy, in good repair, and free from splinters or peeling 
paint 

■ Are sized for the children enrolled (neither too large nor too 
small) 

■ Can be used or adapted in different ways (there is no right 
or wrong way to use it) 

■ Can be used by children at different stages of development 
( grow with the children) 

■ Offer children challenges, but do not cause children frustration 

■ Remain interesting to children over time 

■ Can be purchased or homemade 

■ Are familiar because they are also found at home (measuring 
cups, dress-up clothes) 
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■ Encourage growth and development (physical, social, emo- 
tional, and/or cognitive) 

6. Have participants share their lists of criteria. Record a master list on 
chart paper. If possible, arrange to have this typed and copied so that 
everyone can have a complete set of criteria. 

7. Distribute copies of Appendix E (child development charts) and 
Appendix F (lists of appropriate materials for children of different 
ages). Ask participants to design toys (homemade or manufactured) 
appropriate for specific age groups, using Appendices E and F and 
the criteria developed in Step 5. Have participants compose adver- 
tisements to convince others to buy or make the toys. Provide an 
assortment of art materials for their use. 

8. Have participants share their toys and advertisements. Discuss what 
makes their creations appropriate. Suggest using the master list of 
selection criteria to assess the materials that children use in the pro- 
gram and to suggest additions or replacements that would be more 
appropriate or provide additional challenges. 



Next Steps: Ideas 
to Extend Practice 




Participants working independently or with other staff can build on the 
skills developed through this guide by completing activities such as the 
following ones. Some of the activities can contribute to the participants’ 
professional portfolios. 



Conduct Regular Some Head Start programs operate in spaces that were not designed 

Safety Checks for children to use. Others are fortunate enough to be housed in spaces 

designed just for them. Regardless of the setting, it is crucial for staff to 
conduct regular safety checks to make sure the indoor and outdoor envi- 
ronments are free of hazards that could cause children to have accidents. 
This is particularly important when children use a playground that the 
community maintains, rather than an area maintained by Head Start. 



Develop indoor and outdoor safety checklists and establish a schedule 
for conducting daily and monthly safety checks in classrooms at centers 
and group socialization sites. Several resources listed at the end of this 
guide include checklists that can be adapted to meet your program’s 
needs. 



Possible Portfolio Entry: The safety checklist, schedule for using it, 
and a summary of safety hazards found and how they were addressed 
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Offer a Parent Workshop 



Observe Children Outdoors 



Establish a 
Toy-Lending Library 



Offer a workshop for parents on using items found in the home as play 
materials and making new toys from recycled materials. Distribute and 
discuss the master list of selection criteria created by participants in 
Activity 2-2. Reassure parents that the cost of a toy has nothing to do 
with whether it will encourage a child’s development. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Photographs of play materials made in the 
workshop 

Conduct a series of observations of children using the outdoor environ- 
ment. Note how children’s use of materials and equipment and the over- 
all features of the outdoor play area encourage development in the four 
domains: physical, cognitive, social, and emotional. 

If the opportunities seem out of balance (for example, many encourage 
physical development and few encourage cognitive development), plan 
ways to adapt the environment so children, including those with disabili- 
ties, have more opportunities to use a variety of skills during outdoor 
play. For example, bring some indoor materials outdoors to offer more 
varied experiences or activities. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Summary of adaptations to the environment 
or activities that encourage children’s development in the four domains 

Work with a community group such as a library, children’s museum, or 
service organization to establish a toy-lending library. Involve parents in 
planning, operating, and evaluating the toy-lending program. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Brochure announcing the opening of the li- 
brary or inventory list of items available on loan 
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Handout 4: Using the Environment to Build Skills 

Instructions: Use this form to record the skills your group selected from the child development charts * 
and to list the environmental features that would help a child practice and use each skill. 



Skills 


Environmental Features 



























Note: Use with Activity 2-1 
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Handout 5: Planning for Outdoor Play 

Instructions: Use your imagination to create an outdoor play area that offers a balance of activities to 
support child development across the four domains: social, emotional, physical, and cognitive. You can 
assume the following: money is no object; there is sufficient space to carry out your ideas; and the play 
equipment meets safety standards. You are encouraged to use your creativity; however, your play area 
should meet the following general criteria: 

■ The area has some natural materials (wood climber, garden, stones, trees, bushes, grass, wood chips). 

■ There are a variety of activity choices (children can ride, construct, swing, hammer, climb, read, pour, 
dig, kick, throw, pretend, paint, balance, cooperate, play games). 

■ There are grassy, open areas. 

■ There is a smooth surface for equipment with wheels. 

■ There are private places where children can play quietly alone or with one or two others. 

■ There is a storage area large enough to hold equipment and toys. 

■ There are play opportunities for children of differing abilities. 

■ There is enough room for children to move freely without getting in other people’s way. 

■ There are different levels (small hills, ramps, flat areas, climbers with platforms at different heights). 

■ There are a variety of hard and soft textures and surfaces (grass, sand, paved areas, wood chips). 

■ There are sunny and shady areas. 

■ One shady area includes a place for eating and activities such as drawing or doing a puzzle. 

■ There is a place where a pet can spend time outdoors without getting too cold or overheated or 
without running away. 
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Handout 6: Portrait of a Child 

Instructions: Your group will use this handout to create a portrait of a Head Start child. Give your finished 
portrait to another group so they can design an appropriate environment. 

Name: Age: Gender: 

Describe the child’s family (for example, siblings, parents, other relatives, other household members, home 
language, culture): 

Describe the child’s community (for example, setting, housing, parks, support for children and families): 

Give some examples of the child’s skills and needs: 

Social (for example, playing with others, sharing, cooperating) 

Emotional (gaining a sense of self, learning self-control) 

Cognitive (thinking, problem solving, experimenting) 

Physical (using small and large motor skills) 

What kinds of books, toys, and other materials does this child enjoy? 

What are the child’s favorite activities? 

What are this child’s special interests? 

What makes this child unique? 



Note: Use with Activity 2-3 
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Handout 7: A Personalized Inventory 

Instructions: Read the portrait of your assigned child and discuss the materials and equipment that would sup- 
port this child’s growth and development. Use this handout to create a personalized inventory for the fictional 
child. 



Material/Equipment 


Reasons for Selection 


How the Child Can Use It 
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Handout 8: Ongoing Child Study 

C. Are the Toys, Materials, and Equipment Appropriate? 



Instructions: List the toys, materials, and equipment that the child who is the focus of your study uses and 
describe how the child uses them. Note: Use with previously completed sections of your Ongoing Child Study 
(Handout 2, Parts A and B). 



Toys, Materials, and Equipment 


How the Child Uses It 







What toys, materials, and equipment would you like to provide in response to what you have learned about this 
child’s background, needs, abilities, skills, and interests? 




Note: Use with Activity 2-3 
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Planning Schedules, Routines, and Transitions 



In this module, participants learn to plan schedules, routines, and activi- 
ties to match children’s individual and developmental needs. 

Outcomes As a result of completing this module, the staff will be able to: 

■ Plan a balanced daily schedule that reflects a child’s individual and 
developmental needs 

■ Modify the schedule to take advantage of spontaneous events (for 
example, to respond to teachable moments) 

■ Use a flexible approach to routines and transitions that reflects a 
child’s skills and needs and is altered when necessary to respond to 
changing needs and growing skills 

■ Adapt the schedule, routines, and transitions to meet a child’s indi- 
vidual needs 



Key Concepts ■ Appropriate schedules reflect children’s individual and develop- 

mental needs. 

■ A schedule should offer balance by providing opportunities for 
children to: 

— Be alone, in a small group, in a large group, and one-on-one 
with an adult 

— Develop and use physical, social, emotional, and cognitive 
skills 

— Play indoors and outdoors 

— Engage in active and quiet experiences 

— Participate in familiar activities and in those that offer 
challenges or introduce new topics and ideas 

■ Routines and transitions are opportunities to promote children’s learn- 
ing at home, at the center, and during group socialization sessions. 



Background Information Routines are activities that take place with regularity each day or week. 

Some routines typically take place at home — getting up, taking a bath, 
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Influence of Routines 
on Development 



Planning for Transitions 



reading a bedtime story, eating dinner — and each family has its own 
unique way of carrying them out. Many adults have fond memories of 
the consistent and predictable activities that took place during their 
childhoods. For example, performing the same bedtime ritual each 
evening reinforced a sense of belonging and connection to the family. 

Routines are also part of a child's experiences at the center or during a 
group socialization session. Every day, children participate in routines 
such as arrival and departure, eating meals and snacks, cleaning up, and 
getting ready for nap time. Staff and parents need to plan for these rou- 
tines just as they plan for other activities. When these routines are per- 
formed in the same way each day, children feel a sense of mastery over 
their environments. They are reassured because they can predict what 
will happen, in what order, and with whom. 

The younger the child, the more time he or she spends engaged in routines. 
For example, a newborn infant can experience ten or twelve diaper changes 
a day. This time adds up to a significant part of the day. Unlike adults, in- 
fants do not think of routines as chores to be completed as quickly as pos- 
sible. In their view, diapering is another interesting life experience, an 
opportunity to get to know their parents and caretakers and learn more 
about the world. It is important for adults to adopt the child's point of view 
and use routines to encourage growth and development. 

When children participate in routines, they develop and use skills in all 
developmental domains. For example, an infant picking up slices of 
banana from a high chair tray uses small motor skills. A toddler helping 
to carry a basket of laundry uses large motor skills and is learning a 
social skill — cooperation. A preschooler putting away blocks uses both 
physical and cognitive skills to match the block's shape to the picture of 
the shape taped on the shelf. 

Most young children are motivated to develop the self-help skills they 
need to participate in routines. At some stages of development, such as 
during the toddler years, they may go back and forth between wanting 
to do things for themselves and wanting to remain dependent on adults. 
These conflicting feelings tend to be temporary, however, and children 
soon return to their quest for independence. 

Transitions are in-between times when children are moving from one 
activity to the next. Transitions include the time when children wait for 
the bus to go home; when some children are ready for the next activity, 
and some are not; and when a child is waiting to run an errand with a 
parent who is not ready. Some children find it difficult to wait for the 
next activity. One child might be worried because she does not know 
what is going to happen. Another might be hot because he has his coat 
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Activity 3-1: 
The Balancing 
Act 



1 Head Start Bureau, 
pp. 117-122. 



on and is ready to go outdoors. Yet another might be frustrated because 
she had to clean up, even though she was not finished with her finger 
painting. When transitions are well planned and children are not ex- 
pected to wait for too long — something they are not yet developmen- 
tally ready to do — behavior problems are less likely to arise. At home, 
at the center, and during group socialization sessions, parents and staff 
need to plan for transitions. Some examples of supportive ways to plan 
for transitions are: 

■ Use an individualized approach. If possible, give a child extra time 
to finish an activity, allow him or her to leave it out to come back to 
later, or find a way to save and protect the work. 

■ Respect children’s individual schedules for sleeping, eating, and 
toileting. Extend or offer additional nap times for children who are 
tired, provide self-service snacks for children who are hungry, and 
allow children to use the toilet according to individual bodily needs. 

■ Provide advance notice that a transition is coming. This gives chil- 
dren time to prepare for the change. 

■ Explain what will happen, when, and with whom. Children feel 
more involved in their own lives when they know these details. 

■ Offer one-on-one attention to individual children who have diffi- 
culty coping with their strong feelings. At arrival times, some chil- 
dren find it hard to separate from their families; at departure times, 
some children find it hard to reunite with their families. 

You can read more about the importance of planning for routines and 
transitions in the Head Start publication Responding to Children under 
Stress. 1 Additional information on how children grow and develop and 
how adults can enhance development is included in Appendices A 
through F of this guide. 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will encourage children’s growth 
and development by planning a program that offers balance through its 
activities and experiences. 

Outcomes: 

Participants plan a balanced daily schedule that reflects a child’s 
individual and developmental needs. 



Responding to Children under Stress (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1994), 
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Participants modify the schedule to take advantage of spontaneous 
events (for example, to respond to teachable moments). 

Participants adapt the schedule, routines, and transitions to meet a 
child’s individual needs. 

Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Handout 9: Ongoing Child Study (Part D) 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on encouraging 
development by following a schedule that provides a balance of 
activities. 

2. Write each of the following elements of a balanced schedule on 
chart paper. As you discuss each one, ask participants to give ex- 
amples of how they provide this in their programs. Ask them how 
they encourage parents to provide a schedule that allows for a bal- 
ance of activities. 

■ Opportunities to be alone, in a small group, in a large group, 
and one-on-one with an adult 

■ Opportunities to develop and use physical, social, emotional, 
and cognitive skills 

■ Time to play indoors and outdoors 

■ Active and quiet experiences 

■ Familiar activities and those that offer challenges or introduce 
new topics and ideas 



Trainer Preparation Notes 

If participants work with children from different age 
groups, have them create as many schedules as needed to 
represent all the ages served. Point out the differences in 
the schedules to show how children’s developmental 
skills and needs have been addressed. 



3. With the entire group, create an appropriate schedule for Head Start 
children. Record the schedule on chart paper. The schedule can be 
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for a part-day or full-day center-based program, a group socializa- 
tion session for a home-based program, or activities that take place 
in a combination program. Include the following events, which ap- 
ply to any age group; activities and experiences appropriate to the 
age group with which participants work; and the approximate time 
frame for each event: 

■ Arrival and departure 

■ Routines 

■ Transitions 

■ Child-choice activities 

■ Adult-led activities 

■ Evaluation and planning 

4. Ask participants to form small groups of five or six individuals. 
Have the groups use the schedule or schedules developed in Step 3 
to plan a typical session or sessions for children attending a center 
or group socialization session. The session should provide a balance 
of activities, as discussed in Step 2. 

5. Ask the small groups to share their plans. Discuss how balanced 
schedules support children’ s development. Cover the following key 
points: 

A well-planned schedule that supports young children’s develop- 
ment includes opportunities to: 

■ Be active and be quiet 

■ Be alone, in a small group, in a large group, and one-on-one 
with an adult 

■ Participate in activities for individuals, two or three children, 
and small groups 

■ Participate in child-initiated activities 

■ Participate in adult-initiated activities 

■ Play indoors and outdoors 

■ Develop and use physical, social, emotional, and cognitive 
skills 

■ Respond to teachable moments 
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■ Respond to individual needs and interests 

■ Complete routines and transitions without hurrying 

6. Distribute Handout 9: Ongoing Child Study, which includes Part 
D. Is the Schedule Appropriate for This Child? (Reminder: Parts A, 
B, and C of the Ongoing Child Study were provided in Modules 1 
and 2.) Ask participants to consider how the schedule, developed by 
their group for children of the same age, supports the growth and 
development of the child from each participant’s ongoing study. 
Participants can answer the questions on the handout and record 
their thoughts and proposed changes. 

7. Have participants take turns sharing examples of the proposed 
schedule changes they recorded on Handout 9. Ask each presenter 
to describe the schedule change and explain why it would respond 
to the unique characteristics of the child who is the focus of the 
Ongoing Child Study. Encourage participants to discuss the pro- 
posed schedule revisions with their colleagues and the parents of the 
focus children. Participants can explain how the changes could ben- 
efit the focus children and others. If appropriate, staff and parents 
can work together to implement revised schedules. 



Activity 3-2: 

Making Every 
Day the Same 
and Different 

Participants plan a balanced daily schedule that reflects a child’s 
individual and developmental needs. 

Participants modify the schedule to take advantage of spontaneous 
events (for example, to respond to teachable moments). 

Participants adapt the schedule, routines, and transitions to meet a 
child’s individual needs. 

Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 
Handout 10: Observing a Typical Day 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on the character- 
istics of good schedules for young children, including flexibility. 
Tell participants they will observe a child at different times during a 
single day and use observation recordings to determine whether the 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will consider why it is important 
to create and follow schedules that are flexible and that provide a bal- 
ance of activities. 

Outcomes: 
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home, center, or group socialization schedule should be changed to 
make it more flexible and balanced. 

2. Ask participants to react to the following statement: 

A good schedule for young children is flexible. The younger the 
child, the more flexible the schedule should be. An appropriate 
schedule for a child with disabilities is one that can be easily 
adapted to respond to the child’s skills and needs. 

Use questions such as the following as prompts: 

What might happen if you had no schedule at all? 

What situations might cause you to change the schedule ? 

Would you ever change the schedule to respond to one child? 

What parts of the schedule are never changed? 

Why is it important to have a schedule ? 

3. Review with participants the following characteristics of an appro- 
priate schedule for young children. Ask participants how these fea- 
tures can be reflected in home, center, and group socialization 
settings. Sample responses are provided: 

■ Children have opportunities to be alone, in a small group, 
in a large group, and one-on-one with an adult. 

At home: A child might play with toys, look at books, or 
draw — alone, with siblings, or with a neighbor; older children 
might play with others in the neighborhood; a child might read 
with a parent at bedtime or help a parent sort grocery coupons. 

At the center/group socialization session: A child might look 
at books or listen to tapes alone; use the computer with another 
child; play house with a small group; learn about dental health 
from the Migrant Health Program’s visiting nurse; and talk 
with an adult about a painting or block structure. 

■ Children can develop and use physical, social, emotional, 
and cognitive s ki lls. 

At home: A child might crawl upstairs, laugh with an older 
sibling, stare at her image in the mirror, and repeatedly drop a 
toy from her high chair to see what will happen. 

At the center/group socialization session: A child might pull 
himself up to stand by holding on to the arm of a rocking chair. 
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smile at a staff member, cry because he is hungry and wants 
the staff member to meet his needs, and put everything he can 
in his mouth to experience its taste and texture. 

■ Children have time to play indoors and outdoors. 

At home: A child might pretend to talk to someone on the 
phone and take a walk in the grower’s fields with her father, a 
migrant worker. 

At the center/group socialization session: A child might toss 
bean bags in a basket and paint at an easel set up outdoors. 

■ Children can engage in active and quiet experiences. 

At home: A child might dance while listening to music, do a 
puzzle, or look at books. 

At the center/group socialization session: A child might play 
at the water table and build with blocks. 

■ Children can participate both in familiar activities and in 
those that offer challenges or introduce new topics and 
ideas. 

At home : A child might set the table for breakfast and learn 
how to crack an egg on the side of a bowl. 

At the center/group socialization session: A child might lie on 
a wedged cushion while building with blocks and wheel her 
chair to the computer so she can explore how to use a new 
program. 

4. Ask each participant to select a child to be the subject of a series of 
focused observations. Suggest selecting a child with disabilities or 
one with limited English skills. Tell participants they will observe 
the child for three to five minutes at the times specified in Handout 
10: Observing a Typical Day and record what the child is doing and 
saying. Explain that the next step will be to review their recordings 
to determine whether the schedule is flexible and meets the charac- 
teristics described in Step 3. 

5. Meet with participants to discuss their observation recordings and 
schedules. If necessary, have them plan ways to revise the schedules 
to make them more responsive to children. 
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6. Encourage participants to discuss their observation recordings and 
proposed schedule changes with colleagues and the child’s parents. If 
appropriate, staff and parents can work together to implement the 
revised schedules. 



Activity 3-3: 




What Do the 


t 4 J 


Children Do? 


^ T 



Purpose: In this activity, participants will discuss and reflect on the role 
of routines and transitions that encourage children’s growth and develop- 
ment. Participants will generate lists of routines and transitions that apply 
to their programs and plan child-development approaches to routines and 
transitions. 



Outcomes: 

Participants use a flexible approach to routines and transitions that 
reflects a child’s skills and needs and is altered when necessary to 
respond to changing needs and growing skills. 

Participants adapt the schedule, routines, and transitions to meet a 
child’s individual needs. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Handout 11: A Child Development Approach to Planning 
Routines and Transitions 
Handout 12: Ongoing Child Study (Part E) 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on using routines 
and transitions as opportunities to promote children’s development. In 
the early childhood field, routines are activities that take place each 
day (for example, lunch time, nap, going to the bathroom), and transi- 
tions are in-between times, when children move from one activity to 
the next (for example, when they are getting ready to go outdoors). 

2. Record the following statements on four pieces of chart paper: 

It is best to complete routines and transitions as quickly as 
possible so children can get back to their educational activities. 

Children get bored when routines and transitions are handled in the 
same way, day after day. 

Children should not do things for themselves. They will just make a 
mess and feel bad. 

It does not matter if some children finish before others. They need to 
learn how to wait patiently. 
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Post the chart paper and provide markers. Ask each participant to 
work with a partner and discuss whether they agree or disagree with 
each statement, recording their comments on how the statement 
relates to child development. Each pair will rotate from one piece 
of chart paper to the next. Allow two to three minutes for each pair 
to record comments on a chart. Pairs can also comment on each 
other’s responses. Examples of comments follow: 

■ It is best to complete routines and transitions as quickly as 
possible so children can get back to their educational activities. 

Comment: Young children learn from every experience, in- 
cluding routines and transitions. Children can develop skills 
by participating in routines and transitions. 

■ Children get bored when routines and transitions are handled 
in the same way, day after day. 

Comment: Children learn trust and security when routines and 
transitions are handled consistently. They feel competent 
when they master the steps in a routine such as getting ready 
for lunch. 

■ Children should not do things for themselves. They will just 
make a mess and feel bad. 

Comment: Children want to do things for themselves and can 
learn many self-help skills. If they do make messes, adults can 
let them know that mistakes are a normal part of learning 
something new. Adults can then provide what children need 
(brooms, sponges, paper towels) to clean up. 

■ It does not matter whether some children finish before others. 
They need to learn how to wait patiently. 

Comment: Most young children find it difficult to wait. When 
they do not have anything to do, they get bored and may mis- 
behave if they must wait too long. 

3. Ask for four volunteers to lead a discussion of each statement and 
the comments offered by participants. 

4 . Summarize the discussion and make the following points: 

■ Consistent, predictable routines and transitions help children 
develop a sense of trust and security because they know what 
is going to happen and when. 
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a When children master routines, they feel competent, which 
contributes to a positive self-concept. 

■ Children can participate in routines at their own skill levels 
(for example, an infant can hold a clean diaper while being 
changed; a preschooler can use the toilet independently). 

■ Children should be allowed to perform personal routines, such 

as going to the bathroom, according to individual body schedules. 

■ Children learn during routines and transitions, just as they 
learn through other activities. 

■ Transitions will go more smoothly when they are planned so 
that children who are ready before the others have something to 
do. 

■ Transitions are changes. Some children handle change easily; 
others need more time and adult assistance to cope with 
change. 

■ Children can participate in routines and transitions at home. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Although routines and transitions are part of the 
early childhood professional vocabulary, the concepts 
discussed in this activity are also applicable to a child’ s 
home experiences. Staff can work with parents to identify 
daily and weekly activities at home and discuss ways in 
which a child can participate. For example, staff can sug- 
gest that parents involve their young children in helping 
to put away groceries, fold laundry, pull weeds in the 
family’s plot at the community garden, and set the table. 



5. Ask participants to help you generate a master list of routines and 
transitions that apply to their Head Start programs. Record their 
suggestions on chart paper. 

6. Have participants form small groups of four to six individuals. 
Distribute Handout 11: A Child Development Approach to 
Planning Routines and Transitions. Assign a routine or transition 
from the master list developed in Step 5 to each group. Explain that 
each group should use the questions on the handout to focus its 
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discussion of how the assigned routine or transition supports 
children’s development. 

7. Distribute Handout 12: Ongoing Child Study (Part E). Ask partici- 
pants to consider how the children who are the focus of their ongoing 
studies use self-help skills during routines and transitions. Partici- 
pants can record their thoughts and proposed changes on the hand- 
out. (Reminder: Parts A, B, and C of the Ongoing Child Study were 
provided in previous modules, and Part D is found in Handout 9.) 

8. Ask for a few volunteers to share examples of what they might 
change in their approach to carrying out routines and transitions in 
home, center, and group socialization settings. Have each volunteer: 
(1) describe what happens now during the routine or transition, (2) 
present the proposed change, and (3) explain why the change sup- 
ports the development of the focus child and others. Encourage par- 
ticipants to share their suggested changes with colleagues and 
parents and to implement them, as appropriate. 



Activity 3-4: 
Children Learn 
by Doing 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will reflect on their own routines, 
consider how their personal experiences are related to the children’s, and 
discuss how they can support children’s development during routines and 
transitions. 



Outcomes: 

Participants use a flexible approach to routines and transitions that 
reflects a child’s skills and needs and is altered when necessary to 
respond to changing needs and growing skills. 

Participants adapt the schedule, routines, and transitions to meet a 
child’s individual needs. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 
Handout 13: It’s Breakfast Time! 

Handout 14: Answer Key: It’s Breakfast Time! 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will help them learn how to 
use routines and transitions as opportunities to support children’s 
development of skills in all developmental domains — at home, at a 
center, and during a group socialization session. 

2. Ask participants to relax, close their eyes, and think about what they 
do on a typical weekday morning. In this guided imagery, use 
prompts such as the following: 



O 
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You just woke up. What time is it? How do you feel? Are you ready 
to get out of bed? 

What do you do first? Shower? Get dressed? Eat breakfast? Wake 
up another family member? 

Besides getting yourself ready , what else do you have to do? Put a 
load of wash in the machine? Start dinner? Feed the cat? Make 
lunches? 

You are now ready to leave for work. Do you have everything? Are 
you on time? Late? 

How do you feel? Relaxed? Eager? Looking forward to the day? 
Tired? Grumpy? Rushed? 

End the guided imagery by gently bringing the participants back to 
the present. 

3. Ask participants what they do to make their morning routines go 
smoothly. Participants might come up with comments such as: 

/ make my children's lunches the night before. 

I set the alarm ten minutes earlier than I really need to get up. 

I set out my clothes the night before. 

I delegate some jobs to other family members. 

Point out that these activities are part of their plan for carrying out 
routines. Similar plans are needed to make sure children’s routines 
and transitions go smoothly. 

Ask participants to use adjectives (calm, organized, happy) to de- 
scribe how they feel when the morning routine goes smoothly. List 
the adjectives on one side of a piece of chart paper. 

Next, ask participants to think about how they feel when their morn- 
ing routines fail to go as planned. For example, the alarm does not 
go off, the zipper breaks on the pants they planned to wear, some- 
one used all the hot water so they cannot shower, the car refuses to 
start. On the other side of the chart paper, list the adjectives 
(hassled, rushed, disorganized) that describe these feelings. 

Discuss how the positive adjectives can also describe how children 
feel when routines are well-planned, consistent, and predictable; 
discuss how the negative adjectives might also describe how chil- 
dren feel when routines are changed or disrupted. 
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4. Ask participants to read the vignette in Handout 13: It's Breakfast 
Time! Discuss how this Head Start program’s approach to complet- 
ing routines and transitions supports children’s development because 
it is well-planned, consistent, and predictable. Use the questions in 
the handout to focus the discussion. Distribute Handout 14: Answer 
Key: It's Breakfast Time! and discuss any responses that differ from 
those that you and the participants came up with. 

5. Ask participants to share something they plan to do differently so 
that routines and transitions involve children and encourage their 
development at home, at the center, and during group socialization 
sessions. 



Next Steps: Ideas 
to Extend Practice 




Participants working independently or with other staff can build on the 
skills developed through this guide by completing activities such as the 
following ones. Some of the activities can contribute to the participants’ 
professional portfolios. 



Write a Plan for a Routine Write a plan describing what staff and children do to carry out a routine 

at the center or during a group socialization session. Writing plans for 
these parts of the day helps ensure that practices are tied to child 
development. If possible, take photographs to illustrate the different steps 
in the routine. Discuss and evaluate the written plans with colleagues and 
decide whether changes are needed. If so, revise the plans and implement 
accordingly. 



Possible Portfolio Entry: The written plan, with photographs, if possible 

Evaluate the Schedule Review observations made of the children in the group to gain a clear 

picture of their current skills and abilities. Next, evaluate whether the 
current schedule is effective in supporting children’s growth and devel- 
opment by allowing them to use and build on their skills. If necessary, 
revise the schedule to reflect children’s current needs, interests, and 
skills. For example, at the beginning of the year, a preschool group might 
begin the day with a five-minute group time. This period could be ex- 
tended to ten minutes as the children mature, get used to the program, 
and can pay more attention and participate in large group activities such 
as singing or learning a fingerplay. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Different versions of the schedule, highlight- 
ing changes made in response to children’ s growth and development 
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Discuss Schedules, Routines, 
and Transitions with Parents 



During a home visit or conference, discuss with parents how their 
family’s schedules, routines, and transitions support children’s devel- 



opment. For example, if children get hungry before mealtimes, can 
they have healthy snacks? Also, discuss strategies for balancing the 
needs of all family members. For example, each child might take a turn 
staying up late (for thirty to forty-five minutes) once a week to spend 
time with a parent who returns from work after the child’s normal bed- 
time. In addition, encourage parents to involve children in routines by 
pointing out the benefits to each child and to the family as a whole. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Handout with suggestions for involving 
children in routines and transitions at home, and examples of what 
children learn through their participation 
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Handout 9: Ongoing Child Study 

D: Is the Schedule Appropriate for This Child? 

Instructions: Provide the following information about the child who is the focus of your study. (Note: 
Use with previously completed sections of your Ongoing Child Study: Handout 2, Parts A and B; and 
Handout 8, Part C.) 

What activities does this child do: 

Alone? 

In a small group ? 

In a large group? 

One-on-one with an adult? 

What activities does the child do that encourage development of: 

Physical skills? 

Social skills? 

Emotional skills? 

Cognitive skills? 

i 

What does the child do indoors? ; 

What does the child do outdoors? 



Note: Use with Activity 3-1 
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Handout 9: Ongoing Child Study 

D: Is the Schedule Appropriate for This Child? (Continued) 

What kinds of active experiences does the child enjoy? 

What kinds of quiet experiences does the child enjoy? 

What are some familiar activities the child does? 

What are some things the child does that offer challenges or introduce new topics and ideas? 

Is there anything you would like to change in the schedule developed by your group to make it 
more flexible, balanced, and supportive of this child’s growth and development? If so, record your 
ideas below. You can discuss them with others with whom you work and decide whether the ideas could 
be implemented. 
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Handout 10: Observing a Typical Day 

Instructions: Select a child to observe for three to five minutes at these times during a single day: 

Arrival (at the center or group socialization session, or when a home visitor arrives at a home) 
During a routine 
During a transition 

During an activity selected by the child 
During an activity led by an adult 

Use this handout to summarize your observations. Make as many copies as you need to complete the 
activity. 

Child: Time: Date: 



Setting: 



Other children and adults present: 



What does the child say and do? What do the other children and adults do? 



Note: Use with Activity 3-2 
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Handout 10: Observing a Topical Day (Continued) 



Instructions: Review your observation notes. Use them to describe how the child’s schedule met the 
following characteristics. 

Opportunities to be alone, in a small group, in a large group, and one-on-one with an adult: 



Opportunities to develop and use physical, social, emotional, and cognitive skills: 



Time to play indoors and outdoors: 



Active and quiet experiences: 



Familiar activities and those that offer challenges or introduce new topics and ideas: 
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Handout 11: A Child Development Approach 
to Planning Routines and Transitions 

Instructions: Answer the following questions about the routine or transition assigned to your group. 

Routine or Transition: 



What do the children do and what skills do they develop through this routine or transition? 



What can parents and children do at home to reinforce these skills? 



How do adults support children’s development? 



How is this routine or transition individualized? 



Note: Use with Activity 3-3 
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Handout 12: Ongoing Child Study 
E. Self-Help Skills 

Instructions: Complete the following information about the child who is the focus of your study. Note: 
Use with previously completed sections of your Ongoing Child Study: Handout 2 (Parts A and B), 
Handout 8 (Part C), and Handout 9 (Part D). 

What can this child do alone? 



What can this child do with a little adult assistance? 



What does this child need to learn to do? 



How does this child participate in meals and snacks? 



How does this child participate in cleanup and other chores? 



How does this child participate in personal routines (such as diapering, using the toilet, washing up, 
brushing teeth)? 



What can you do to increase this child’s self-help skills? 



8 .’ 



o 



Note: Use with Activity 3-3 
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Handout 13: It’s Breakfast Time! 

Instructions: Read this vignette, then answer the questions on the next page. 

Mrs. K. taps Dante and Crystal on their shoulders and stoops down to talk with them. She points to their 
pictures on the helper chart posted on the wall and reminds them that they are this week’s breakfast help- 
ers. The children get paper plates, napkins, cups, and place mats from the storage shelf. There are eigh- 
teen laminated place mats decorated with individual photos of the children and three with photos of the 
classroom team. 

At each of three large tables, Dante arranges six children’s place mats and one adult place mat. He 
remembers to put Vincent’s place mat at the higher table so his wheelchair will fit underneath. Crystal 
puts one paper plate and one cup on each place mat. The two children fold the napkins in half to make 
triangles and put them next to the plates. 

While Crystal and Dante set up for breakfast, the other children put away their playthings, use the bath- 
room (if needed), and wash their hands. Each child then walks to a table, searches for the place mat with 
her or his photo, and sits down. After they finish setting the tables, Crystal and Dante wash up and join 
the others. 

Mrs. F„ the cook, brings breakfast to the classroom on a large rolling cart. She greets the class and says 
that today’s menu features baked French toast strips made with whole wheat bread. This is a popular 
choice, as is evident from the high fives Zach and Jake give each other. Each adult goes over to the cart, 
chats with Mrs. F., and takes the serving platters and utensils back to one of the tables where the children 
are sitting. Ms. C., Mr. S., and Mrs. K. join the children at their tables. 

At each table, food is passed clockwise, and the children help themselves. When Ms. C. spots Ronisha 
having trouble balancing the platter while using the spatula, she steps in to steady the serving plate for 
her. She puts her hand under Ronisha’ s to provide support, while commenting on her improved skills. 

Ronisha passes the serving platter to Mai; Ms. C. returns to her seat and resumes talking with the children 
about an upcoming visit from the librarian. Excited conversations, in Spanish and Vietnamese as well as 
English, are coming from the other tables. The children at one table debate the relative athletic abilities of 
various sports stars. Miguel makes his point after finishing his fifth piece of French toast. At another 
table, the children respond to Mr. S.’s questions about their plans for the day. 

As the children finish, they clear their dishes and wipe and put away their place mats. Soon, everyone but 
Jasmine is washing their hands or brushing their teeth. Mrs. K. pulls up a seat next to Jasmine and talks 
quietly with her while she finishes her meal. 



Note: Use with Activity 3-4 
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Handout 13: It’s Breakfast Time! (Continued) 

How did being breakfast helpers support the development of Dante and Crystal: 

Socially? 

Emotionally? 

Cognitively? 

Physically? 

How does this classroom’s approach to the breakfast routine support children’s development? 
How did the classroom team support individual children during this routine? 

What strategies used by this classroom team might you try in your program? 
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Handout 14: Answer Key: It’s Breakfast Time! 



How did being breakfast helpers support the development of Dante and Crystal: 

Socially? Each took a turn performing a task that was important to the group, 

worked as a team of two, and included Vincent by putting his place 
mat at the higher table. 

Emotionally ? They had mastered this routine so they felt competent about their abili- 

ties. Feelings of competence often lead to increased self-esteem. 



Cognitively? They read the helper chart by seeing their photos, used one-to-one 

correspondence to set the table, counted place mats needed at each 
table, and learned about geometry by folding the square napkins in half 
to make triangles. 



Physically? 



They used small motor skills to fold the napkins. 



How does this classroom’s approach to the breakfast routine support children’s development? 

Children take turns getting ready for breakfast using the skills described above. 

Children get themselves ready for breakfast: put away their toys, go to the bathroom, wash their hands, 
and find place mats. 

Adults sit with the children, offer assistance to those who need it, and engage children in conversation. 
The cook tells the children about the food they are about to eat. 

The food is served on platters with utensils so the children can serve themselves. 

As the children finish, they clean up after themselves and get ready for the next activity. 



Note: Use with Activity 3-4 
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Handout 14: Answer Key: It’s Breakfast Time! (Continued) 



How did the classroom team support individual children during this routine? 



When Ronisha had trouble serving herself, Ms. C. helped balance the platter instead of doing it for her. 



Miguel was allowed to eat five pieces of French toast rather than being limited to a set portion. 



Jasmine was allowed to take as much time as she needed to finish eating rather than having to leave the 
table because the other children were finished. 



What strategies used by this classroom team might you try in your program? 



Answers will vary according to participants’ current practices. 



$ '/? Note: Use with Activity 3-4 
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Using Child Development to Plan Activities 



Outcomes 


In this module, participants plan activities that encourage the involve- 
ment of children with varied interests, skills, and abilities. 

As a result of completing this module, the staff will be able to: 

■ Plan activities that reflect children’s different backgrounds, needs, 
interests, skills, and abilities 

■ Individualize activities so that children with different skill levels and 
abilities can participate and experience success 


Key Concepts 


■ Children build their sense of competence and self-esteem when 
activities challenge them to develop and use new skills; children 
become frustrated when activities are too difficult or too easy. 

■ Young children learn through concrete experiences with real objects 
and materials that allow them to explore the world, solve problems, 
and express creativity. 

■ As children grow and develop, their needs, skills, and interests 
change; plans for activities at home, at the center, and during group 
socialization sessions should respond to these changes. 


Background 

Information 


Like the other early childhood program practices discussed in this guide, 
the activities planned for children should be based on their backgrounds, 
needs, skills, abilities, and interests. Each day, the children should spend 
most of their time engaged in activities and experiences of their own 
choosing. 

Adults provide safe and challenging environments, filled with interesting 
things to explore and use. The children select materials, decide what they 
want to do, and choose with whom they want to do it. Although most of 
the day is devoted to child-initiated activities, high-quality early child- 
hood programs also include activities planned and led by adults. 

Staff and parents plan activities that focus on specific goals, are based on 
children’s past experiences, and reflect the curriculum framework. Ac- 
tivities may be related to a current theme or project, respond to some- 
thing learned through observation and recording, or introduce a new 
experience. Parents are often a source of ideas for activities. Parent vol- 
unteers can share their own backgrounds, interests, and skills by leading 
activities at the center or during group socialization sessions. 
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Appropriate activities can be enjoyed by children at different skill levels 
and include opportunities for children to make choices about how they 
use materials or how they express their creativity. Here are some ex- 
amples of activities that could take place at home, in the center, or dur- 
ing a group socialization session: 

Finger painting. Children can paint on paper or on trays, choose what 
colors to use, paint with one finger or all ten, use props such as card- 
board combs if they like, and make one picture or many. 

Cooking mashed potatoes. Children can peel potatoes or scrub them, 
select from a variety of kitchen utensils for mashing, choose whether to 
add seasoning, melt cheese on top or leave plain, and follow the 
teacher’s instructions or use recipe cards. 

Blowing bubbles. Children can select from a variety of frames (old eye 
glasses with the lenses removed, berry containers, plastic six-pack 
rings), make large bubbles or small ones, chase and pop them or watch 
them rise out of reach, make one or many at a time, and blow bubbles 
alone or with a friend. 

All of these activities encourage children to join in according to their 
own interests and skills. 

Steps for Planning Activities The following describes the steps followed to plan and carry out activi- 

ties: setting goals, providing materials, implementing, evaluating, and 
following up. 

Planning begins by setting goals — thinking about what you hope chil- 
dren, including those with disabilities, will gain from the activity. Goals 
might be based on children’s characteristics such as skills, needs, abili- 
ties, interests, and cultures. In short, goals are based on what staff and 
parents know about each child’s unique characteristics. 

If the activity is to take place in a center or during a group socialization 
session, staff and parents must consider which children might partici- 
pate, what they will gain, and how the activity can be tailored to address 
individual goals, interests, and needs. In a home setting, parents might 
think about which of their children, if they have more than one, might 
enjoy the activity. 

For some activities, staff and parents can provide materials. For ex- 
ample, staff and parents might need certain ingredients to carry out a 
cooking activity. The planners — staff and parents — should determine 
what materials are needed. If the necessary materials are not available, 
they must figure out where and how they will get them (for example, 
purchase, borrow, or request contributions). 
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Setting Goals 



Providing Materials 



Implementing 



When an activity will be implemented at a center or during a group 
socialization session, staff and parents need to decide who will lead the 
activity and invite children to get involved. Regardless of the setting, the 
adult leading the activity should provide directions if necessary, offer 
encouragement, and change the plans when children are more interested 
in doing something else or using the materials in another way. 

Once the activity is over, it is crucial to evaluate its effectiveness. Staff 
and parents need to discuss what the child or children did, what skills 
were used, and how the adults encouraged growth and development. In 
general, they should talk about what went well, what did not, and how 
the activity should be changed before repeating it. 

Frequently it is a good idea to follow up on the activity — at home, at the 
center, or during the next group socialization session. Follow-up might 
include offering additional materials, introducing new techniques, read- 
ing stories related to the activity, or repeating the activity, as revised 
during the evaluation step. 

The following examples illustrate setting goals; providing materials; and 
implementing, evaluating, and following up on activities. 

Example #1: An Activity Planned for a Group Socialization Session 
for Preschoolers 

The planning team includes staff and parents of preschoolers who are 
enrolled in a home-based program. The planners have observed that the 
children spend little time during group socialization sessions using their 
large muscles. Therefore, they want to plan an activity that will encour- 
age children to use their physical skills in new ways. They decide to 
involve the children in creating and using an obstacle course outdoors. 
The course will match the physical skills typical of most preschoolers. It 
will also be adapted to provide opportunities for Gabrielle, a child 
whose arm muscles are weak and underdeveloped, to get involved. The 
planners also know from their observations that two children have more 
advanced physical skills than their peers. They will add some challenges 
to the obstacle course so it will appeal to these children. 

The planners decide to use the materials they have on hand: tires, safety 
cones, boxes, hula hoops, rope, boards, and sawhorses. If the activity is 
successful they will offer it again using a greater variety of materials. 

Two staff members agree to oversee the rest of the outdoor area. A third 
staff member helps the children create and use the obstacle course by 
asking several children, including Gabrielle, to help gather items for the 
activity. She explains what an obstacle course is and asks the children to 
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Evaluating 



Following Up 



Setting Goals 



Providing Materials 



share their ideas. The children say they have never seen an obstacle 
course, so she demonstrates. She opens a cardboard box, places a hula 
hoop at one end, lays the rope on the ground so it looks like a snake, and 
makes a ramp with a tire and a long board. She explains: You can crawl 
through the box; step in and out of the hula hoop; balance while walking 
the rope; and walk up the ramp , then jump off the end. The children take 
turns going through the course. 

Meanwhile, the staff member has a private conversation with Gabrielle, 
asking Would you like to go through the obstacle course with me? 
Gabrielle nods; so the adult encourages the child to take the lead, while 
she follows. Gabrielle goes through the course and immediately wants to 
do it again. The other children also enjoy using the course and particu- 
larly like jumping off the ramp at the end. In fact, they like jumping so 
much they spend the rest of the outdoor time doing this. 

During the evaluation meeting, the staff member describes what hap- 
pened. Although the activity did not proceed as planned, the planners 
agree that two of their three goals were met: (1) Children used their 
physical skills in new ways; (2) Gabrielle became involved in the activ- 
ity. The two children with advanced physical skills chose not to partici- 
pate. Instead, they used other equipment on the playground. The 
planners conclude that it might have been better to create an obstacle 
course, introduce it to the children, have them use it for a while, and then 
suggest that they rearrange it as they please. 

The planners decide to try their alternative plan during the next group 
socialization session. If it goes well, they will discuss ways parents can 
do similar activities at home. 

Example #2: An Activity Planned for a Toddler Group 

The planning team includes staff and parents of children enrolled in the 
toddler room. The planners have observed that some of the children 
paint at the easels using wide brushes, but others have difficulty manipu- 
lating even the brushes with very short handles. At a monthly planning 
meeting, the team plans an art activity that will introduce painting with a 
sponge, a tool that is easier to use than a brush. They will hang large 
pieces of paper on the wall so children can have a large area on which to 
paint. Planners think the children will enjoy seeing what kinds of marks 
they can make with sponges. 

All of the materials for the activity are already on hand — paper, sponges 
to be cut up, paint, shallow trays to hold the paint. 
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Implementing 



Evaluating 



Following Up 



Summary 



The planners decide that the parent volunteer will lead the activity while 
the staff encourage the children who have difficulty using the brushes to 
participate. The volunteer hangs up several pieces of paper, moves a 
table near the wall, fills several shallow trays with paint, sets out the 
sponges, and places four smocks nearby. (The planners had agreed that 
the activity could involve up to four children at a time.) While making 
these preparations, she is joined by curious toddlers. She demonstrates 
using a sponge as a painting tool. The children catch on immediately 
and soon fill the paper with sponge marks. With the children’s permis- 
sion and help, she removes the first piece of paper and hangs it to dry. 
The children who could not use brushes can hold the sponges easily and 
seem to thoroughly enjoy themselves. 

Several children who have not had a turn painting get into a disagree- 
ment with the four children who do not want to give up their smocks. A 
staff person steps in to redirect the waiting children to another activity. 

The parent volunteer reports on what the children did, how long they 
stayed involved, and what problems arose. The planners decide to set up 
both sides of one easel with sponges and shallow paint trays every day 
until the children tire of the activity or are ready to move on to using 
brushes. 

Staff and parents continue to observe the children and encourage the 
ones who are ready to try using the brushes as well as sponges as paint- 
ing tools. A staff member writes an article for the newsletter explaining 
how parents can do sponge painting at home with toddlers and older 
children. 

The most effective activities for young children encourage development 
across several domains. For example, while making and playing a game 
with a parent, a child uses small motor skills (to cut and paste pictures 
on cardboard), cognitive skills (to sort and organize the pictures), social 
skills (to take turns), and emotional skills (to exhibit self-control after 
making a mistake). An important feature of appropriate activities is that 
they provide enjoyment for children at different skill levels and abilities 
and allow children to make decisions about how they use materials or 
express their creativity. 



Activity 4-1: 
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Purpose: In this activity, participants will set goals; provide materials; and 
implement, evaluate, and follow up on an activity for young children that 
encourages development and use of skills across the four domains. 

Outcome: 

Participants plan activities that reflect children’s different back- 
grounds, needs, interests, skills, and abilities. 
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Materials: 

Cardboard boxes (12 x 22 x 18 inches) 

Tape for sealing boxes, scissors, glue, markers 
Variety of recycled materials 
Handout 15: Planning an Appropriate Activity 
Handout 16: Evaluation and Follow-Up 
Child development charts in Appendix E 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on planning and 
carrying out activities for young children. Remind participants that 
young children learn by manipulating real things rather than by con- 
sidering abstract ideas. 

2. Ask participants to divide into small groups. Give each group the 
following: 



■ Tape for sealing boxes 

■ Scissors 

■ Glue 

■ Markers 

■ A cardboard box approximately 12 x 22 x 18 inches. Boxes can 
be cartons recycled from a grocery store or new ones purchased 
for the workshop. 



Also, provide a variety of recycled materials that the groups share, 
such as: 



Cotton balls 
Egg cartons 
Empty thread spools 
Fabric of different sizes 
and textures (burlap, felt, 
terry cloth, oilcloth, fake 
fur, lace) 



Large beads 

Small boxes and containers 

Sponges 

String 

Styrofoam trays 
Wooden dowels 
Yam 



3. Ask participants to plan a developmentally appropriate activity for 
children of a specific age group (their choice), including a child with 
a disability. Distribute Handout 15: Planning an Appropriate 
Activity and explain that participants can use it to record their plans. 
Distribute the child development charts from Appendix E so partici- 
pants can review the characteristics of children at different ages and 
stages. 

4. Have each group introduce and implement its planned activity with 
volunteers from another group who will role-play as children of the 
age for which the activity is designed. 
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5. Distribute Handout 16: Evaluation and Follow-Up . Ask the groups 
to use the questions on the handout to discuss the effectiveness of 
their planned activity and to plan follow-up strategies. 

6. Ask groups to share their evaluations and follow-up strategies. Lead 
a discussion on the characteristics of appropriate activities. Ask 
participants to share something that they learned during the work- 
shop that they can use to plan activities. Suggest that participants 
share their activity plans with colleagues and parents and implement 
them, if appropriate, for the children with whom they work. 



Activity 4-2: 

The Planning Web 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will use The Planning Web to 
design an activity for a group of children. 

Outcomes: 

Participants plan activities that reflect children’s different back- 
grounds, needs, interests, skills, and abilities. 



Participants individualize activities so that children with different 
skill levels and abilities can participate and experience success. 



Materials: 

Paper, pens 

Handout 17: Introduction to The Planning Web 
Handout 18: The Planning Web 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on using The 
Planning Web to plan activities that reflect individual backgrounds, 
skills, abilities, interests, and needs of a small group of children. 

2. Distribute and review the instructions to Handout 17: Introduction 
to the Planning Web. Have participants complete the web for the 
sample activity (making collages). 

3. Ask participants to share their completed webs. Have them explain 
why the materials and strategies they proposed for each child 
respond to information in the handout about the child’s background, 
skills, needs, and interests. Bring out the following points in your 
discussion: 

■ A well-planned activity can be enjoyed by children with differ- 
ent backgrounds, skills, needs, abilities, and interests. 

■ Appropriate activities allow children of all abilities to make 
decisions about how to use materials, props, and equipment 
and to choose how they want to express their creativity. 
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■ Appropriate activities usually encourage development across 
several domains. For example, in collage-making, children can 
express their creativity and use physical (small muscle), cogni- 
tive, social, and emotional skills. 

4. Distribute and explain the format in Handout 18: The Planning 
Web . Ask participants to use it to plan an activity for several chil- 
dren, including a child with a disability. Explain that after imple- 
menting the activity, you will meet again to discuss what happened. 

5. Meet with participants to discuss their experiences using The 
Planning Web as a planning tool. Next, lead participants through the 
process of evaluating and following up on their activities. Ask these 
questions: 

Were your goals for the children who participated in this activity 
met? 

What skills did children develop and use? 

How did children at different skill levels participate? 

How did the activity allow children to make choices? Use creativity? 

How did the activity encourage development across more than one 
domain? 

What adaptations did you make to encourage participation of a 
child with a disability? 

What materials did the children use? 

How did adults help children get involved? 

Which part of the activity went well? 

What , if anything, would you change if you repeated the activity? 

How could parents follow up on this activity at home? 

How could you follow up on the activity at the center or during a 
group socialization session? 

6. Encourage participants to discuss their plans with colleagues and the 
children’s parents and to implement their plans, if appropriate. Offer 
to provide additional copies of The Planning Web so that partici- 
pants can continue using it in their programs. 
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Activity 4-3: 
This One’s 
Just for You 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

When you schedule the session for Activity 4—3, ask par- 
ticipants to bring the results of their Ongoing Child Study 
with them. 



1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on using The 
Planning Web to design an activity (or routine) tailored to meet the 
needs of the children who were the focus of each Ongoing Child 

Study. 

2. Review the different sections of the Ongoing Child Study. As you 
discuss each part, invite participants to share what they learned 
about each child and how they used the information. Make sure 
participants maintain confidentiality regarding any personal infor- 
mation about the child and the family. 

A. Introduction: Information about the child’s environment (family, 
neighborhood, community, culture), health and nutrition, and 
examples of the child’s skills in the four developmental domains 

B. Observation Summary: Notes about the child collected through 
observations and plans for using the information 

C. Are the Toys, Materials, and Equipment Appropriate?: Summary 
of toys, materials, and equipment used by the child and sug- 
gested items to offer in response to the child’s background, 
needs, skills, and interests 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will use The Planning Web to 
tailor activities to match the backgrounds, skills, needs, and interests of 
individual children. 

Outcomes: 

Participants plan activities that reflect children’s different back- 
grounds, needs, interests, skills, and abilities. 



Participants individualize activities so that children with different 
skill levels and abilities can participate and experience success. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Completed Ongoing Child Study (Handouts 2, 8, 9, and 12) 
Handout 18: The Planning Web 
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D. Is the Schedule Appropriate for This Child?: Summary of the 
child’s activities and assessment of the need for changes to make 
the schedule more flexible, balanced, and supportive of growth 
and development 

E. Self-Help Skills: Summary of how the child uses self-help skills 
during typical routines and strategies for increasing these skills 

3. Distribute Handout 18: The Planning Web and review how it is used 
to plan activities that meet several goals and reflect individual back- 
grounds, skills, interests, and needs of a small group of children. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

If participants work with several age groups, ask them to 
form groups with others whose child study focuses on a 
child in a similar age range. 



4 . Have participants divide into small groups. Give each group chart 
paper and markers. Each group will use The Planning Web tech- 
nique to design an activity or routine and tailor it to meet the needs 
of each of the children who were the focus of their child studies. The 
groups should record their webs on the chart paper. 

5. Ask the small groups to post their webs where others can see them. 
Allow enough time for participants to review each other’s plans. 

6. Have the small groups present their webs. Each group member should 
describe his or her child and discuss how the group used information 
collected through the Ongoing Child Study to set individual goals and 
determine what materials would enhance this child’s involvement and 
development. Offer to provide additional copies of The Planning Web 
so participants can use it in their programs. 

7. Suggest to participants these follow-up activities: 

■ Share the results of the Ongoing Child Study with colleagues 
and with the child’s parents and plan strategies for encouraging 
the child’s development at the center, at home, and/or during a 
group socialization session. 

■ Use the Ongoing Child Study handouts to get to know other 
children with whom you work. This would be a useful method 
for getting to know a child with disabilities, a child with lim- 
ited English skills, or a child who is new to the program. 
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Activity 4-4: 
Accentuate the 
Positive 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will learn a process for identifying 
a child’s strengths and building on them to encourage development by 
involving the child in an activity in which he or she does not usually 
participate. 



Outcome: 

Participants individualize activities so that children with different 
skill levels and abilities can participate and experience success. 



Materials: 

Chart paper, markers, tape 

Handout 19: Building on Children’s Strengths 

1. Explain to participants that this activity will focus on identifying a 
child’s strengths and on developing and implementing a plan for 
using these strengths to encourage the child to participate in an ac- 
tivity that he or she does not usually select. 

2. Ask participants to think of a child with whom they work who 
rarely engages in a specific activity. For example, they might think 
of a child who seldom participates in physical activities, such as 
climbing or riding a tricycle. Ask participants to write a portrait of 
the child, describing his or her background, interests, skills, abili- 
ties, and needs. They should use anecdotes to create a vivid picture. 
For example, here is a portrait of Tomeeka, a child who seldom 
looks at books or asks to be read to. 



Tomeeka 

Tomeeka is always in motion. From the time she arrives 
each morning until the session ends, her body is never 
still. Dressed in a long apron in the house comer and 
waving a spoon, she tells the other children what to do, 
You just sit down and I’ll serve you up the best pancakes 
you ever tasted. Block-builders protect their creations 
when they see Tomeeka coming. They know she does 
not bump into their buildings on purpose, but they re- 
member several accidental destructions. When she paints, 
Tomeeka uses every color available and makes new ones 
to suit her moods. The only time of the day when 
Tomeeka seems uncomfortable is during circle time. She 
tries to sit and pay attention, but her body refuses 
to let her. She wiggles in place, rocks from side to side, 
shifts her legs, and touches her neighbors. 
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3. Have participants read their portraits aloud. Help them identify the 
child’s strengths and discuss how they could be tapped to encourage 
the child’s interest in the activity he or she rarely joins in. For example: 

■ Tomeeka uses creative dialogue during dramatic play. She 
sounds very convincing. She might like books with responsive 
readings or interesting characters who have a lot to say. 

■ Tomeeka likes to move. She might enjoy books that involve 
actions that she could imitate. 

4. Have participants develop and implement a plan for encouraging the 
child’s interests by building on his or her strengths. The plan should 
include materials and activities the child might enjoy, an approach 
for introducing them, and follow-up. Participants can use Handout 
19: Building on Children’s Strengths to develop the plan. 

5. Discuss what happened when the participants implemented their 
plans. 

Were they successful? 

Did the child enjoy the materials, activities, and follow-up strategies? 
Does the child choose this activity more often than before ? 

Do they need to revise the plan? If so, in what way? 

What strategies can they continue to use ? 

6. Encourage participants to use this approach to motivate children to 
get more involved in an activity they do not usually select. Remind 
the participants to begin by writing a portrait of the child, then fol- 
low the steps on the handout. 



Next Steps: Ideas 
to Extend Practice 




Participants working independently or with other staff can build on the 
skills developed through this guide by completing activities such as the 
following ones. Some of the activities can contribute to the participants’ 
professional portfolios. 



Research and Report Select a developmental domain (physical, cognitive, social, or emo- 

Child Development tional) to learn more about. You can work with a partner who has the 

same interest. Refer to books and articles such as those listed in the 
Resources section of this guide and talk with professionals such as 
pediatricians or nutritionists to learn more about fostering young 
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Learn from Watching a 
Head Start Videotape 



Plan Activities with Parents 



Complete an Ongoing 
Child Study 



children’s growth and development. Create an outline for a presentation 
on how to use knowledge of this area or aspect of development to plan 
indoor and outdoor environments, schedules, routines, transitions, and 
activities. Cover some or all of these topics in the presentation. If you 
worked with a partner, take turns presenting your findings during staff 
meetings. You can also use your findings to plan and lead workshops for 
parents on child development. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: The presentation outline and handouts devel- 
oped for staff or parents 

View the videotape Curriculum in Head Start at home, at the center, or 
at the group socialization site. Focus on the activities shown in the video- 
tape and look for examples of how the staff responded to children’s 
backgrounds, skills, needs, and interests. Discuss what you saw and 
heard in the videotape at a staff meeting. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Summary of effective strategies depicted in 
the videotape 

Invite parents to participate in planning activities to be implemented at 
home, at the center, or during a group socialization session. Focus on 
activities that require few materials or those items typically found at 
home. You can use The Planning Web as a technique. After implement- 
ing the activities, involve parents in evaluating and following up on the 
experience. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Examples of completed planning webs ac- 
companied by photographs of children engaged in the planned activities 

Complete an Ongoing Child Study for a child with disabilities or a child 
who speaks a language other than English. Use what you learn through 
this process to improve your practices for planning and implementing 
indoor and outdoor environments, a schedule, routines, transitions, and 
activities that include the child and encourage his or her development. It 
may be necessary to work with specialists such as occupational, physical, 
or speech therapists. 

Possible Portfolio Entry: Completed Ongoing Child Study and plan for 
improving practices 
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Handout 15: Planning an Appropriate Activity 

Instructions: Use this format to plan an appropriate activity for children of a specific age group. 
Describe the activity: 

What are your goals for children participating in this activity? What skills will they develop and use? 
How can children at different skill levels participate? 

How will the activity allow children to make choices? Use creativity? 

How will the activity encourage development across more than one domain? 

What adaptations are needed to encourage the participation of a child with disabilities? 

What materials will you use? 

Who will lead the activity and help children get involved? 



Note: Use with Activity 4-1 
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Handout 16: Evaluation and Follow-Up 

Instructions: Use the questions below to discuss the effectiveness of your activity and what you might 
do differently if you were to repeat it. 

Were your goals for the children who participated in this activity met? 

What skills did children develop and use? 

How did children at different skill levels participate? 

How did the activity allow children to make choices? Use creativity? 

How did the activity encourage development across more than one domain? 

What adaptations did you make to encourage participation of a child with a disability? 



Note: Use with Activity 4-1 
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Handout 16: Evaluation and Follow-Up (Continued) 



What materials did the children use? 



How did adults help children get involved? 



Which parts of the activity went well? 



What, if anything, would you change if you repeated this activity? 



How could parents follow up on this activity at home? 



How could you follow up on the activity at the center? 
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